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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue return of the Prince of Wales, on Thursday morning, re- 
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| famous despatch of October 27, and nobly advocated the right 


of the Italians to adopt measures conducive to their freedom, 
based on principles which secured ours, Altogether the Cabinet 
has been much strengthened by the recent public appearances of 
its Members. The Duke of Newcastle, against whom, as the 
writer in our contemporary probably knows, there was some- 


| thing like a conspiracy in 1854, has raised his reputation by the 


good sense and manliness of his conduct in the United States. 
Lord Palmerston has tested his popularity in Yorkshire, and has 
shown his tact and British sturdiness by his speeches in the 
Lord John Russell has gained far more than he has lost 
by writing that despatch of October 27, for he has won the 


Births, Marstages, and Deaths.... see hearts of the people, while he has only lost the good word of 


eynics and doctrinaires. Mr. Gladstone, the most unpopular of 
all the Cabinet, although he has roused hostility by his high- 
handed dealing with the Income-tax, has made good some lost 
ground by his speech at Chester, and his ample recognition of 


| . ° 
| the Volunteer army as essential to defence. 
| 


Colonel M‘Murdo’s statements at the Salters’ dinner respecting 


lieved the public mind of the strain of painful apprehension that | tho efficiency of the Volunteers are very satisfactory ; but we 


was beginning to tell upon it. 


Universal satisfaction was felt | hold to our point, that the Volunteers cannot be regarded as a 


when the telegraph reported the arrival of the Hero and the | force on which we can perfectly rely, until officers are appointed 


landing of her precious freight. That the delay could be easily 
accounted for, and that the apprehension was unreasonable, only 


prove how deeply seated in the British mind is the feeling of 


loyalty which a distinguished philosopher has recently told us is 
extinct in these enlightened ages. The Prince has had a rough 
passage, like any other mortal who sails on the broad Atlantic in 
winter time. No doubt it has done him good, but we all feel 
how terrible a tragic ending would have been, and how our noble 
cousins in America would have been wrapped in mourning as 
well as ourselves had the Prince never come home again. For 
England, for British North America, and for the United States, 
the year 1860 will be a red letter year, since it has seen not 
only demonstrations of loyalty from our colonies, but demonstra- 
tions of the heartiest goodwill to us on the part of the Ameri- 
cans. We shall remember and they will remember the days 
when the Prince of Wales stood by the grave of Washington, 
when he shook hands with the old warrior who had fought at 
Bunker’s Hill, and when he saw on the monument recording that 
combat the flags of England and America floating side by side. 
let us henceforth live in peace, and if we ever fight again may 
the soldiers of the two nations contend with and for, and not 
against each other ! 


Our leading Ministers have been twice in public of late; at 
the Guildhall, on the classic Ninth of November, and at the 
dinner of the Salters’ Company, on Wednesday. We have else- 
where expressed our view of the speech of the French Ambassa- 
dor. It told, as far as it went, but almost every one, after 
hearing it and reading it, felt that something had been omitted. 
That something was a reference to the future European policy of 
the French Emperor. It is a striking omission in a speech from 
one who came all the way from Paris expressly to deliver a 
statement intended to soften the heart and destroy the suspicions 
of the obdurate among us. But there stands the fact. Count 
de Persigny made a speech solely referring to the relations be- 





because they are men of a military turn, likely to become effi- 
cient captains, and not because they are persons of a certain 
social standing and friends of the commanding officer. The same 
remark applies to non-commissioned officers, who are just as 
loosely promoted. 





The position of affairs in Italy has not altered. The Italian 
army is pushing siege works in front of Gaeta; the French 
squadron still maintains its hostile attitude ; and King Francis 
has decorated Admira! Le Barbier de Tinan and General Goyon 
with the order of St. Januarias! Victor Emmanuel is at Naples 
forming a government, at the head of which is Farini; with 
Poerio, Scialoja, and others as Ministers. Garibaldi has gone to 
his solitary rock of Caprera, bearing with him the blessings of 
all good men. His withdrawal into private life, when the work 
for the time is over, without honours, titles, or gold, has made a 
deep impression on Europe. He promises to come back when 
wanted, and he fixes upon the spring of 1861 as the period of his 
probable return, Austria will read that announcement with 
mingled feelings of rage and despair; for it is still doubtful 
whether the Hungarians and the non-Hungarians will accept the 
proffered concessions, and unless they do the struggle of Austria 
against Italy alone is almost hopeless, and utterly hopeless, if 
France be again the ally of Victor Emmanuel. There are pre- 
parations of all kinds going on in France slowly and steadily, 
and the augmentation of military and naval means on the 
Mediterranean coast, and the gradual augmentation of the 
garrison of Rome, must be taken into account in any estimate 
of the near future. For England the Emperor has nothing but 
smiles, but he turns a cold impenetrable eye upon the rest of 
Europe. 


The New Zealand trouble is far from settled. General Pratt 





has compelled King and his fellows to seek the bush, but he has 
not reduced them to submission. 


Fresh allies of the native rebels 


wee "ogland and France, when he was expected to make a have appeared in the persons of the Bishop and his clergy, and 
speech of wider range. Blessed are they who expect nothing. | the Opposition members in the Assembly at Auckland. It is quite 


for they shall not be disappointed. Our own Ministers have not 
been so reticent. Lord Palmerston, at the Guildhall, gave co- 
gent reasons for the organization of our military and naval re- 
Sources on a large scale, and at the Salters’ Company he brushed 
away the cobwebs of gossip which spoke of differences in the 
Cabinet by nobly praising Lord John Russell for the uprightness 
and dignity with which he conducts the affairs of his depart- 
ment. We do not believe there has been any conspiracy 


| possible that the Government may have done many injudicious 


| things in dealing with the Natives at Taranaki, but that does not 
| justify the wholesale and vehement asseverations of Mr. Superin- 


tendent Featherston and Archdeacon Hadfield. 
William King at all events is barely defensible by anybody ex- 
cept a retained counsel, and the clergy would promote the in- 


The conduct of 


| terests of their prosclytes far better by dealing justly and toler- 


antly with their White brethren. 


But there seems to be more 


% oust Lord John from the Cabinet, as a writer in the joy in New Zealand over one Native Christian, than over a whole 


Daily News, perhaps from personal experience in the signs 
of conspiracies, boldly avers; but there has been of late 
& decided set made against Lord John Russell not war- 
ranted by anything he has done. Lord Palmerston’s eulogy, 
We admit, destroys the intrigue, if intrigue there were. In the 


same hall Lord John, though not expressly, vindicated his 


government of European Christians. We fear that purely priestly 
as opposed to practical and national interests have but too much 


' to do with these desolating quarrels. 





Mr. Saunders has concluded, for the present, his extra-magis- 


terial inquiry into the Road murder, and he leaves the mystery 
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just where it was, But as he has had an interview with the 
Lord Chancellor, who has “not yet removed him from the 
commission of the peace,” we presume these proceedings may be 
taken as endorsed with the approval of Lord Campbell. That 
being so, we venture to advise Mr. Saunders, who is an equity 
counsel, to venture on a wider scope of action, and open another 
Court of Gossip at the Mechanics’ Institution in Southampton 
Buildings, to review the procedure and decisions of Lincoln’s Inn. 
‘¢ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 


Che Cunrt. 


Tue principal incident at Court this week is the return of the Prince of 
Wales. Accompanied by the Duke of Newcastle and Lord St. Germans, 
and welcomed by the Prince Consort at the railway station, the Prince 
arrived at Windsor Castle about a quarter before seven on Thursday 
evening. (n Monday, the Queen walked out with Prince Alfred, and 
carried him to sce the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. The Prince Con- 
sort has attended to business in London, and has been out shooting. 

The Bishop of Carlisle had audience of her Majesty on Tuesday, and 
did homage. Sir George Lewis had an audience. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Prince and Princess of Holstein Augustenburg, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Paget, and the Prince 
and Princess of Leiningen. 


Che Aetrapalis. 


The usual banquet at the Guildhall, took place on the 9th, as reported 
in of our impression last week. Lord Palmerston, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and the principal Cabinet Ministers were present. The French, the 
Sardinian, and the Persian Ambassadors were there, and also a large con- 
tingent of the chiefs of the Conservative party. The principal speeches 
delivered were those of M. de Persigny and Lord Palmerston. M. de 
Persigny, on behalf of the Ambassadors, spoke as follows, using his 
mother tongue— 

**T am quite sure that the wishes which have just been expressed for the 
continuance of peace will be received with lively satisfaction by the whole 
of the diplomatic body in London. I sce the proof of it in that spirit of 
wisdom and of moderation which so happily exhibits itself in the conduct of 
the European Governments, and especially in the sacrifices which, in one 
way or another, all the Great Powers are making in the interests of the 
general peace. For the friendly words which the Lord Mayor has addressed 
to France and to her august Sovereign I deeply thank him, Itis not the first 
time that, in the midst of the preoccupations of the public mind, the City of 
London has expressed feelings of confidence and security. The reason of 
this is simple: with that practical spirit of business which has raised this 
great City to so high a point of riches and power, it has been the first to see 
that which many politicians do not seem yet sufficiently to understand— 
namely, that, instead of those rival interests which we formerly witnessed 
in every part of the world, it has come to pass through the development of 
our manufacturing and commercial existence, that not only do we possess a 
great number of interests in common, but that no longer in any part of the 
world have we any interest that is hostile. Why, then, these anxieties, 
suspicions, these mistrusts, which on every incident of policy are 

merated on both sides of the channel? It is because we cannot efface 
in a day the traces of so many centuries of rivalry and strife; it is 
because, in spite of ourselves, and unwittingly, we are both of us 
still too much disposed to look at the events of the present through the mag- 
nifying and deceptive glasses of the recollections of the past. But, thank 
Heaven, the reason, the good sense, the interests of the two nations, tends 
every day to dissipate these falsifying mirages; for every day men’s minds 
are more clearly and more positively impressed with this main considera- 
tion, that, having everything to lose, and nothing to gain by new contests, 
the two nations can mutually derive as many benefits from peace 
as they could inflict injuries on themselves by war. That, gentle- 
men, is the true truth; that is what we understand in France, as weil 
as you can understand it in England ; that, in short, is the meaning of the 

reat economical revolution which the Emperor has just accomplished in 
‘rance by the treaty of commerce, and of which the vast compass, in pro- 
portion as it becomes more known and better appreciated in England, will 
confound the accusations of which we have been the object, and will further 
cement peace between the two countries.” 

Lord Palmerston spoke for her Majesty’s Ministers. The substantial 
parts of his speech were these. Ministers did not meet them with 
gloomy forebodings. The general prospect is satisfactory. In China 
we have been acting cordially with the Emperor. Then he said that 
there should be equality of force between great nations. On the Conti- 
nent they have great armies. We redress the balance by fortifying vul- 
nerable points, by our Militia and Volunteers, and aboye all by our 
powerful navy. 

‘*T say this in the presence of the representatives of foreign and allied 
powers. (Cheevs.) I say it in a spirit of frankness, of cordiality, of friend- 
ship, of alliance, and of peace. (Cheers.) We wish for peace with all 
nations ; and alliance ; but we are determined by the manly dignity of our 

osition to prove to them that we are worthy to retain and enjoy that 
riendship and allianee.’’ (Cheers.) Speaking of recent commercial 
changes, 4 said, “I trust, gentlemen, that those changes which have been 
made will not only tend to cement more closely the ties of friendship and 
alliance between England and France, but that the example thus oa set 
by the French Emperor, in overcoming long standing prejudice and giving 
full effect to the true theories of commerce, may be followed by other 
Governments on the Continent who are not so advanced in commercial 
enlightenment, and that from year to year we shall find those commercial 
relations which are the greatest links of peace gradually and rapidly 
extending throughout the whole European Continent.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr, Gladstone, Lord Brougham, Seanad Peel, and Lord John Russell 
also made speeches. 

The Salter’s Company entertained Lords Palmerston and John Russell, 
the Duke of Somerset, and other guests, at their hall in the City, on 
Wednesday night. ‘The Navy, the Army, and the Volunteers,” were 
answered for by the First Lord of the Admiralty and Colonel M‘Murdo ; 
but no Volunteer answered for his comrades (an omission nearly always 
observable; in fact, the Volunteers might be designated as our ‘ absent 
friends” on festive occasions). Lord Palmerston answered for himself; 
he eulogized the City companies, the spirit of trade, and dwelt on the 
value of the good opinion of commercial men to the Government. He 














assured the company that so long as the foreign affairs of this 

were conducted by Lord John Russell they would be “ carried pny 
manner consistent with the interests, the dignity, and the honour of 
Great Britain.” Lord John Russell had ever been “the friend and 
champion of the principles. of freedom, and he has lately to perform 
duties conneeted with the development of freedom in one of the most in- 
teresting countries in Europe ”’— 

** You have seen him watching the progress of events in Italy, a count 
to which he has not only directed the energies of his mind but of which he 
has a knowledge acquired by personal visits. You have seen him at one 
time endeavouring to check those rash impulses which threatened to renew 
wars which if renewed might have blighted all the best hopes of Italian 
freedom. You have seen him on the other hand using the great power and 
influence of pe to exhort other countries to follow her example by ab- 
staining from all interference with the events passing in the Peninsula and 
by leaving the Italians to settle their own affairs according to their own 
views of their own interests. I trust gentlemen, that before long my noble 
friend will see the accomplishment of his earnest wishes, and will be able to 
witness the triumphant success of the principles of which he has been g 
steady, so persevering, and so consistent an advocate.”” (Cheers.) 

Lord Pa merston spoke in an animated manner touching the reception of 
the Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States ; the reception by the 
Americans in the States, he trusted would be ever generously remembereg 
by the people of this country. 

Lord John Russell urged the importance of national defences, and comi 
to his own department he said, following up Lord Palmerston’s remarks— 
‘*Of this, gentlemen, I am persuaded, that he who is charged with the Fo. 
reign Department of a great country like this need not have recourse to 
those wiles, those intrigues, and those subterfuges which are supposed to 
form the proper trade and the proper weapons of a diplomatist. My con. 
viction is that in speaking the language of truth and justice—speaking jt 
calmly and with moderation, but yet with firmness, never disguising the 
truth, the influence of this country 1s to be sustained and augmented, with- 
out any of those intrigues to which those who think themselves clever dj- 
plomatists are apt to resort. Such, aege oe is the view which the pre- 
sent Government have adopted. yhen they assumed office, there was a 
great contest going on in the shape of an active war, which presently ceased, 
but then took another form. In that contest a great country, eminently 
civilized, full of men of talent and genius, men of an aspiring disposition, 
took a part. The question was, what was the fitting course for the English 
Government to pursue? The course which we pursued from the com- 
mencement, which was announced by my noble friend in the House of 
Commons, which we have repeatedly declared since then, and which my 
right honourable friend, the Home Secretary, stated last year in the Guild- 
hall, on Lord Mayor’s Day, was this—that we’ should do everything in our 
power to give the Italians fair play, to leave them to settle their Govern- 
ment for themselves, and to say what manner of Government, and what 
persons to conduct it, they deemed best suited to advance their own interests, 
And if, gentlemen, in the course of the changes which have taken place, 
the Italian people have thought fit to call another Prince of another famil 
to assume the rule over them with a view to obtain good government, 
think that, seeing it is what we have done ourselves, we should be the last 
persons to blame them. And when we reflect further that that act of our 
ancestors, that expulsion of a Sovereign who had misgoverned, that call to 
the throne of a Prince endowed oui tenet quelities, has given us 170 
years of liberty and prosperity—of liberty, I believe, as great as any people 
ever enjoyed, of prosperity as remarkable as the history of any part of the 
globe will furnish—1 say, when such have been the consequences, it is not 
for us to censure others, who, following our example, hope for the same 
liberty and the same prosperity.”’ (Cheers.) 

Lord John concluded by —. a generous forbearance for Lord 
Elgin, who was placed in a most difficult position 15,000 miles away. 
Lord Palmerston proposed the health of the Warden. The Company 
annually elects its chief, a very good plan; but Lord Palmerston does 
not wish the principle of an annual election applied to the company of 
which Ae is the head—the Cabinet. 





The clectors of Southwark held a public meeting on Wednesday night, 
at the Horse Repository, and resolutions were passed in favour of Mr, 
Scovell, the wharfinger, requesting him to become a candidate. Mr. 
Pellatt and Mr. Fawcett continue their canvass in the borough. Mr, 
Fawcett is afflicted with total blindness, which is no legal disqualifica- 
tion, nor an objection at all his friends contend. Mr. Fawcett is 2 
social science economist, and is reeommended by Lord Brougham. 

Mr. Apsley Pellatt has issued an address to the electors of Southwark. 
Mr, H. Faweett, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, addressed a 
meeting on Saturday, and had a vote of approval passed, “ that his 
qualifications are deserving of careful consideration by the constituency, 

Mr. George Scovell issued his address on Thursday, and speaks confi- 
nently of success. He is for extension of education, and also for the 
franchise to lodgers; against Church-rates, and supports civil and re 
ligious liberty. 


* The vacant aldermanic gown for Walbrook Ward, of which the late 
Mr. Wire was alderman, is hotly contested. Mr. John Linklater, the 
eminent solicitor, Mr. G. I. Cockerell, Mr. H. E, Manell, and Mr. 
J. C. Lawrence are candidates, 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, Dr. 
Shaw read a characteristic letter from Captain Burton, who is travelling 
in America in search of health, which, judging from his high spirits, be 
seems to have found. He was at Salt Lake city, among the Saints, on 
the 7th of September; he hoped to reach San Francisco in October, and 
home in November. He says that the road to San Francisco was beset 
by Indians, but he had cropped his hair so close that his sealp was not 
worth having. He hopes to return in a state of complete renovation, 
he says, and adds “ perfectly ready to leave a card upon Muata Yarwo, 
or any tyrant of that kind.” 


On Friday week the case of Mr. and Miss Shedden, upon a petition for # 
declaration of legitimacy, was commenced before the Court of Divoree, — 
in full court. The counsel for the petitioners, Sir Hugh Cairns, * - 
Macaulay, Dr. Phillimore, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Beasley, declared that 
they had not time to make themselves masters of the case, and, as the Court 
would not grant an adjournment, they retired. ‘Thereupon, Miss Shedcen, 
opened the case herself. 


Miss Shedden’s opening address occupied the whole of the day. ee 
livered it in a very distinct tone and without hesitation. er” 
phe che 


was generally clear, and her diction was remarkably correct. en : she 
the indulgence of the Court in the painful task she had undertaken ; § 
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el 
alluded to the vast amount of labour in connexion with the case which God 
given her the power, by means unknown to herself, of going through ; 
and she trusted to lay before their lordships such evidence that they would 
arrive at the conviction for which she and her father had sacrificed fortune 
and liberty, and were ready to lay down their lives. It might be said that 
it was & bold thing for a woman to come into that court and plead. It was 
most painful to her, but it was her duty to defend her father and her 
from the imputations which had east upon them. It might 
also be said that she was making a precedent for ladies to plead their own 
causes; but this was an unparalleled case, and she was sure that no one 
who knew how painful was the position in which she was placed would 
willingly follow her example. The substance of Miss Shedden’s statement 
was a8 follows—In the middle of the last century, John Shedden lived on his 
estate at Roughwood, in Ayrshire, and had several children. He had a sister 
married to John Patrick, who owned and lived upon a neighbouring estate, 
called Triarn. Mr. and Mrs. Patrick had three sons—Robert, born in 1764; 
John, born in 1768 ; and Wiiliam, one of the respondents, born in 1770. 
In 1764, William, the eldest son of John Shedden, being then about fifteen 
years old, went to Virginia, and took a situation in a mercantile firm. He 
yeturned to Scotland in 1768, and again went to America in 1770. He soon 
afterwards became a partner in the firm of M‘Cull and Shedden, carried on 
business with success in Virginia, and was about to return to England, when 
the revolution broke out in America. During the war, he adhered to the 
Royalist side, and on one occasion had to fly for his life from Virginia. A 
vessel ip which one of his sisters had taken her passage to America 
was captured by the Americans, and the steps that he took to obtain her 
release obliged him to remain. He took up his residence at Bermuda, and 
there established a new house of business. When peace was restored in 1783, 
he made preparations to return home, but waited to prosecute his claim for 
compensation for the losses he had suffered in the war before the commis- 
sioners appointed to investigate claims of that nature, who sat at New York. 
From that time until his death, he continued at New York. In 1785, he 
married Rachel Kennedy, who died the following year, leaving one child, 
Annabella. He became acquainted with David Wilson, formerly an officer 
in the British army, who occupied a farm a short distance from the city. 
David Wilson had two daughters, Margaret, married to a Mr. Nugent, and 
Ann, then a girl of about sixteen years of age. William Shedden be- 
came attached to Ann Wilson, and in 1789 he married her in the 
sence of witnesses, and according to the form recognized as Jaw- 
ful in that State, it without any religious ceremony. Ile took 
her to live with him as his wife at New York, introduced her into 
society, and they were both of them highly honoured and esteemed. He 
also took a house in the country, opposite her father’s farm, and occasion- 
ally stayed with her there. Their two children were born, the daughter in 
1792, and the son in 1794. Mrs. Shedden was a liberal woman, and she 
was associated with several ladies of the highest standing in works of 
charity; she always bore an honourable character, she brought up her 
children carefully, and was in the habit of taking them to church. In 
1791, John Patrick went to New York, and visited frequently at his uncle’s 
house, and must have been well acquainted with the state of his family. 
In 1798, another relative, Robert Shedden, the son of John Shedden, of 
London, also went to New York, and was received with great kindness by 
Mr. Shedden. In 1798, Mr. Shedden had a severe illness, and on the 13th 
of November in that year he died. It would be contended on the other side 
that afew days previous to his death he was persuaded to go through the 
ceremony of marriage, for the first time, with the lady who had been living 
with him as his wife; and a copy of a letter addressed by him to William 
Patrick just before his death, in which he said he had married Miss Wilson 
and restored her and her children to honour and credit, would be produced 
to support that allegation, but the original of that letter was not forth- 
coming. William Shedden, by his will, left his son, the petitioner, under 
the guardianship of William Patrick, writer to the signet in Edinburgh, 
whose father, Mr. Patrick, of Triarn, had during his absence acted as his 
agent, In February, 1799, William Patrick obtained an order by which he 
was appointed judicial factor of the estates of his deceased uncle, and then, 





by a proceeding called a “service,” put his brother, Robert Patrick, into | 


sssion of them, in pursuance of a verdict and a ‘retour’ issued 
rom the Chancery to the effect that William Shedden died without law- 
ful issue. Soon afterwards the petitioner, then a boy, was sent home 
from America, He was sent to school by Mr. Patrick, and remained 
until 1809, when he went into the Navy. His mother, Mrs. Shedden, 
remained in America, not having the means of coming to England or of 
coping with the Patricks, and within two years she died. The boy was 
kept in total ignorance of his family affairs and of the various legal pro- 
ceedings which were at different times instituted, and not having kept up 
any communication with his friends in America, he was unable to obtain in- 
formation. In 1815, he left the navy and went to India, and in course of 
time became a partner in a mercantile house at Calcutta. A friendly cor- 
respondence was carried on between him and the Patricks, and in 1823, 
when he revisited England, he went down to stay with them in Scotland. 
While he was at the house of Robert Patrick, his attention was called to a 
book about the families of Ayrshire, and he there saw with astonishment 
that his father was represented as the last of his line, that his father’s pro- 
perty had been transferred to Mr. Patrick, and that he must therefore be 
illegitimate. He asked for explanations, and Mr. !'atrick told him a long 
and complicated tale which he could not understand. He returned to India 
for a time, but, not being able to obtain any satisfactory explanation, he set 


on that tena : > he Eke Subeuee ee Tale | 
ot inquiries which resulted in his instituting proceedings to establish | life, until Lancelot’s income as an equity counsel should amount to 608 


his legitimacy and vindicate the honour of his mother. 
In the course of Miss Shedden’s address, the Court intimated that it would 


tained the money due, and applied it to his own use, but returned the pre- 
missory note to his trustees, saying he had got better security. Mr. Be- 
corder Hill had reserved the question, Did the prisoner receive the note as 
clerk and servant, or as owner, by endorsement to enable him to sue? The 
Court thought as clerk ; Mr. Justice Crompton doubtfully assented. 

An ignorant man, Crawshaw, was found guilty upon an indictment for 
keeping a lottery and selling tickets. The Jury recommended him to mere 
on the ground that he did not appear to know & was breaking the law. It 
was contended that he ought to have been summarily convicted, not indicted. 
But the Court held that so far back as the time of William LIT., lotteries 
had been pronounced public nuisances, and therefore an indictment would 
lie. The conviction was affirmed. 

Oliver was convicted, under an indictment for cutting and wounding with 
intent to commit some gricvous bodily harm, of a common assault. His 
counsel contended that he was not convicted of an offence charged in the 
indictment; but the Court affirmed the conviction. 

Job Timmins, the man convicted at the Old Bailey of the abduction & 
Ann Butler, has had the judgment affirmed against him. His suggestion 
was that the girl was willing to leave with him ; but the Court held that 
the law was for the protection of parental rights, which could not be barred 
by any consent on the part of a child under sixteen years of age. 

The Hungerford Market Company and the City Steamboat Company are 
litigating the question whether, the Market Company have the right to ad- 
mit other companies’ passengers to be landed at lower rates than these of the 
City—as for instance, the penny boats. The Queen’s Bench, on Tuesday, 
took time to consider, 

Mr, Cobbett, the prisoner in the Queen’s Bench, whose wife is almost cele- 
brated for her persevering forensic efforts to procure her husband's release, 
was really brought up under a habeas corpus, at last obtained by Mra. Cob- 
bett, on Tuesday. The point upon which Mr. Cobbett relies for his dis- 
charge, is purely technical—viz. whether as a mortgagee he is liable for a 
defendant's costs. The Chief Justice said the point was fairly open to con- 
sideration on a future day. 

William Thompson was committed to the House of Correction at Preston 
for six months for an assault upon a woman; the charge made before the 
Magistrates was a felonious intent, and ought, Thompson's counsel con- 
tended, to have been tried by a jury. The Court of Queen's Bench refused 
a habeas corpus, but granted a rule nisi to set aside the summar i 
tion, on the ground that the commitment did not specify whet 
prisonment was with, or without, hard labour. 

Mr. Scott Russell had an award made in his favour by which the Great 
Ship Company were ordered to pay him 18,000/. 7 





In August, 1857, Mr. 
Russell had made a contract with the company for repairs to the Great 
Eastern for 125,000/7.; but extras had increased it to 129,000/. Disputes 
arose ; the matter was referred to arbitration, and the award was made fer 
18,000/., and Mr. Russell was to give a release on payment. On Monday, 
the Queen’s Bench granted a rule to show cause why the 18,0002. should not 
be paid, or the award referred back to the arbitrators for reconsideration. 
Mr. Kelly, a surgeon at Pinner, used the title of Doctor of Medicine é0 a8 
to imply that he was registered under the Act 21 and 22 Vie. cap. 99. He 


| was registered, in 1856, as a Member of the College of Surgeons and the 


Society of Apothecaries. Brought before the magistrates, he pleaded that 
he was a Doctor of Medicine in the University of Erlangen, in Bavaria. On 
Wednesday, a ‘* case stated’? was tried in the Exchequer. Gustavus 
Morris Strauss, Ph.D., Berlin, proved the genuinencss of the diploma, and 
was confirmed by Adolph Reinecher, M.D., of Berlin, who etated also that 
degrees in philosophy could be purchased in Germany, but not for medicine. 
The Court decided that the diploma was proved, and that the defendant was 
justified in calling himself what he pleased, provided he was registered as a 
surgeon. 

A shopkeeper sold, on a Sunday morning, about half-past twelve and 
during the hours of Divine service, a mixture as port wine, which on exa- 
mination was found to contain one ounce of aleohol in every four. Was 
this a breach of the statute 11th and 12th Vic. cap. 69? Justices in Petty 


| Sessions held it was so, and the Common Pleas, on Friday week, confirmed 


be convenient to hear the argument upon the question of the effect of the | 


previous judgments before entering into the merits of the case. 

On Saturday the Judges heard the arguments as to the operation of the 
previous judgments upon this petition, which they decided did not affect it, 
and ordered the case to go on on the merits. On subsequent days, Miss 
Shedden continued her address, and examined her aunt, her father’s sister, 
in wae of the petition. 

P On Wednesday the examination of witnesses was resumed, in proof of the 
‘acts opened by Miss Shedden. A new counsel, Mr. Phear, appeared in her 
ini rt to argue questions of law. The depositions taken by a commission | 
ld a were also read. Many of these were aged persons who knew the 
ider Shedden and his wife. Dr. Anthon, the clergyman of St. Mark’s, 
Thre — roved that no record of marriages was kept at the church. 
if the New York counsel stated the law of the State: marriage was inferred 
© parties treated each other as man and wife. 
P.. assistant overseer, named Guilder, collected rates, and by means of 
ments to the overseers that he had paid the moneys into the bank, | 


auinel their receipt; he applied the moneys to his own use. He was 
questi guilty at the Suminer Assizes, but Mr. Baron Wilde reserved the 
— as to embezzlement. The Court for the consideration of Crown 
the he mtg thought there had been an embezzlement notwithstanding 
semi” and affirmed the conviction on Saturday. On the same day, 
ante ton of Tongue, the secretary of a money club was affirmed ; he had 
irected to get better security from a borrower or sue him; he ob- 


their decision. 

The churchwardens of Hadleigh, Suffolk, issued a notice to the parishion- 
ers that a meeting would be held to cxamine the parish accounts, A chureh- 
rate was made, but disputed by the parishioners, 'TheCommon Pleas was esked 
to prohibit the Arches Court proceeding in a suit. The question turned 
upon the validity of the notice ; the Court held it was good, as it fullfilled all 
the purposes required, 

Mr. Mare, the great ship-builder, was indebted to Mr. Hazard in 2702 
Being sued, Mr. Mare * pleaded” that after his bankruptey Mr. Hazard 
had accepted a composition of 4s, in the pound, secured by Mr, Peter Rolt, 
which was to be paid in cash within fourteen days. The composition was 
not paid as agreed, but was paid into court. Mr, ae **demurred " that 
non-payment within fourteen days revived his claim in full, and the Court 
of Exchequer has taken time to consider the point, 

The Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, made the rule fora new trial 
absolute, in the case of Irwin and Lever, arising out of the Galway Packet 
Contract. 

Mr. Lancelot Shadwell married Miss Ellen Nichol, and Charles Shadwell 
agreed on the marriage to settle 150/. a year on his nephew during Charles's 


guineas a year. The marriage took place, and during eighteen years, im 
which the income of 600 guineas was never realized, the 1507. became due, 
and thirteen of the annual payments were made. Mr, Charles Shadwelt 


| died, and his executors were sued for five years’ annuity. They ‘‘ pleaded” 


{ contained in the letter of the uncle. To this there was a ‘** demurrer,’ 


whether the other goods were sufficient to cover the rent—in which case &« 


that the marriage did not take place at the request of their testator, and, 
consequently, there was no “ consideration” for the payments; that alee 
the promise was made on the faith of Mr. Lancelot Shadwell continuing ix 
yractice as counsel, but that he had voluntarily, and without “ leave and 
icence ’’ from the testator, abandoned the profession and practised only as 
a revising barrister. The plaintiff's ‘‘ replication’? set out that after his 
uncle’s letter he had married Ellen Nichol, relying on his uncle’s promise, 
and that his income did not amount to 600 guineas, that the agreement was 






the “replications” were bad in substance, The defendants argued that, by 
retiring from the profession, the plaintiff had put it out of his own power te 
comply with the condition as to income ; the plaintiff argued that by marry- 
ing + had executed the consideration, and consequently the testators repre- 
sentatives were liable upon the promise to pay. The Court took time fe 
consider this matrimonially knotty point. 


A Miss Couron hired « piano of Mr. Langmead, the piano manufacturer te 
Grafton Street ; her goods were distrained by her landlord for rent, and 
Langmead sued the landlord in the Bail Court, on Friday week, for the 
value of the instrument, which was stated by Langmead to be 25/., bet by 
the landlord at 5/. 10s. Mr. Justice Crompton left it to the Jury to say 
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sale of the piano was illegal, whether it was an article of trade, and if the 
taking of it was excessive. ‘The Jury answered all the questions in the 
affirmative, and assessed the damages at 20/7. By arrangement, they are to 
be reduced to 1s. on the piano being returned. 


Another case for an excessive distraint was tried in the Exchequer on the 
same day. Miss Wilkinson took a house in Islington from a Mr. Powis 
at 1007. per annum. Falling into arrear, she was destrained upon ; a broker, 
the defendant Ibbett, seized all the goods on the premises, including some 
belonging to Miss Wilkinson’s father. The broker valued at 29/., the rent 
being 25/., but the sale realized 567. Wilkinson sued the broker, whose 
counsel argued that the plaintiff was not entitled to recover, unless he could 
show that more of his goods were sold than was necessary. But Mr. Baron 
Martin held differently ; if ten persons lodged in a house, and ten times 
the amount of rent were seized, could they not bring an action? A land- 
lord might seize and sell sufficient to pay his rent only. Verdict for 40/. 
damages. 


Edward Careswell, in 1689, founded a charity by his will. In 1738, an 
information was filed, and has been revived by Earl Powis, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Child, two gentlemen of Shropshire, and the Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, against six masters of the principal schools of Shropshire, from 
which eighteen exhibitions to the charity are taken. The scheme was pro- 
posed in 1743, since which a large increase of income has taken place. ‘The 
present scheme presented took points for discussion. Ought the original 
qualification of poverty as defined by Careswell to be maintained, and the 
locus in quo for the prize examination? The Dean of Christ Church asked 
that the examination should be held at Oxford; but Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley, on Saturday, decided in favour of Shrewsbury, and for the 
maintenance of the poverty qualification. 

{r, Holmes employed Sims, a country solicitor, to conduct his case in a 
Chancery suit. An order was made upon Mr. Holmes to produce all docu- 
ments at the office of Messrs. Mead and Daubeny, the London agents of 
Sims; he died in 1859, his bill was paid, and a balance still remained due 
to Holmes. Sims was also indebted to his agents in boot, of which 142/. 
were agency costs in Holmes’ suit, for payment of which they claimed a 
lien upon the papers. But Vice-Chancellor Wood decided, on Monday, that 
they had no lien; there was nothing due from the country client to the 
country attorney to whom the London agents had given credit, and they 
could only have a lien to the extent of that of their principal; in this case 
there was none. 

The late John Sadlier, receiver of the Portarlington estates, proved a 
defaulter; one of his sureties was ordered to pay into court 4700/., which he 
did, and it proved to be 289/. more than was necessary. Mr. Norris, Sad- 
lier’s representative, asked that the claim of Mr. Hickie, Sadlier’s agent, 
should be gone into, as it might benefit the account; but Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley, on Monday, refused to grant any delay, on the ground that Mr. 
Hickie’s claim was well-known to all parties. 

Are Volunteers exempt from the Waterloo Bridge toll? John Sycamore, 
one of the collectors, was brought before Mr. Burcham on Saturday, to 
answer the complaint of Mr. Puckle, one of the London Scottish Corps. 
Mr. Puckle was in full uniform, but without his side arms or rifle, they 
being at head-quarters, whither he was proceeding across the bridge to 
Westminster. The regulation was to deposit the arms. The defendant 
urged that he could not know Mr. Puckle was on duty if he was without 
side-arms; but Mr. Burcham decided the collector was wrong, and ordered 
him to pay the costs: no penalty was asked for. 

Charles Jacobs, late footman to Mrs. Davis, residing in Woburn Place, 
Russell Square, was charged at Bow Street on Tuesday with stealing a large 
quantity of plate. The prosecutrix deposed—‘ The prisoner has been two 
years in my service; on Monday, the 5th of November, I gave him notice 
to leave that day month, as he was always getting tipsy. On that day, he 
asked leave to go out ; I gave it reluctantly, as I was afraid he would get 
tipsy again. On Thursday, in consequence of his absence, I looked to the 
plate, and missed seventy-three silver spoons, forty-two silver forks, and 
some articles, of which I now produce a list.” Fifty-two pawnbrokers’ 
duplicates relating to plate were found on Jacobs, and he was remanded, 
that the pawnbrokers might attend. 

Benjamin Tomkins Allen, a earpenter, John Filder, Thomas Naughton, 
and Francis Bell, labourers, were charged before the Lord Mayor, on Satur- 
day, with stealing a large quantity of wine, the property of Messrs. Gilbey 
and Co. Mr, oan | deposed that he had some new buildings in course of 
erection, adjoining his cellar, and curing the progress of the works he had 
missed a large quantity of wine; he had lost at least sixty dozen of wine, 
half of which disappeared during the night of Thursday last; a hole must 
have been made in the wall and bricked up again. Farr, a labourer em- 
ployed on the new buildings with the accused, observed them early on Fri- 
day morning week go to a heap of sand on the basement story of the new 
building, take out of it a large number of bottles, and place them in a large 
hamper with shavings ; they also put several of the bottles into two earpen- 
ters’ baskets and a bag, putting in shavings with them. Allen saw the 
witness, and told him to go away, threatening to knock him down if he did 
not. Farr did not leave; Allen went up to him, and struck Farr so violently 
as to knock him down; Farr then gave information to the police. The pri- 
soners were remanded for further evidence. 

A constable on duty in Hyde Park discovered a deal box, about two feet 
long and seven inches deep; on its being opened, a body of an infant male 
child was discovered, with its head smashed, and marks of mutilation show- 
ing that it had been the subject of most atrocious brutality. A few minutes 
previous, two females, dressed in black cloaks and hoods, were seen near the 
spot; they went in the direction of Hyde Park Corner. The body was 
taken to St. George’s Workhouse, 

On Saturday, an inquest was held at Horselydown, on the body of Ann 
Clark, found drowned in the river. She committed suicide through exces- 
sive grief produced by the death of her husband. William Hollman, her 
brother, identified the body. She was the widow of David Clark. She left 
home on the 22d of October, saying she was going to seek for needlework, to 
enable her to support her children. She was never seen again alive, The 
Jury returned a verdict of ‘* temporary insanity.” 





Provinrial. 


Mr. Somerset Beaumont, the brother of Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, M.P., 
and a partner in the old established banking firm of Lambton and Co., has 
issued an address to the electors of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He approves 
the foreign policy of the Government; he hopes Italy will be free and 
independent; he will watch vigilantly the expenditure upon national 
defences. He isin favour of ‘any measure of Parliamentary Reform 
which aims at extending the franchise to those who, by intelligence and 
position, are capable of exercising it for the public good, and I think that 
the riglits of all those now in possession of the franchise should be re- 
spected.” [This is very vague; but the explanation lies in the fact that 





i 
the Neweastle constituency is to the extent of a third composed of free. 
men jealous of their agg oe He will support a system of national 
but unsectarian education. Lastly, Mr. Beaumont says, he has Tetired 
from business in order that he may give the whole of his time to the ser- 
vice of the constituency. Mr. Peter Carstairs, who contested the bo 
in 1857, and Mr. Peter Andrew Taylor, whose friends contested it in 1859 
with Messrs. Headlam and Ridley, are both also candidates, but their 
chances are small against the powerful local influences supporting Mr 
Beaumont. . 

It is reported that the Honourable Adolphus Liddell, a brother of 
Lord Ravensworth, will be a candidate in the Conservative interest for 
Newcastle. Mr. Liddell was defeated at Gateshead in 1852. His Cog. 
servatism is of a very Liberal cast, and he is personally a popular man, 

The Reading writ is issued for the election, which will take place on 
Monday ; the poll, if any, on Tuesday. 


Lord Lyttleton, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Adderley, and Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, appeared as speakers at the Worcestershire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, on Tuesday. Lord Lyttleton approved of unions on 
the sacred principle, “ that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth lamented the short period during which children 
were kept at school ; it ceased at twelve years of age in the population 
ordinarily, but an Act of Parliament provided that in the faccory dis. 
tricts children should be kept at school to a later age. He looked to the 
spread of sound knowledge from Mechanics’ Institutes to prevent dis. 
putes between masters and workmen. Sir John Pakington thought the 
average of twelve years was too high an average, as stated by Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth. The children of the wealthy are employed in improving 
their education after twelve; the children of workmen in forgetting 
what they had learnt. Education is the cause of the success of the 
wealthy ; this is proved by the Volunteers, who have become, in point of 
drill and skilful use of their weapons, in three months equal to the or- 
dinary army soldier in a year and a quarter. Why? Because one is 
better educated than the other. Hence the value of these institutes, 
Mr. Adderley advocated the plan of public examinations and rewards, 
It is the principle of competition which sustains the Volunteer movye- 
ment, in trials of skill, not a fear of invasion. 





Dr. Waldegrave, Bishop elect of Carlisle, was consecrated at York 
Minster, by the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of Durham and 
Ripon, on Sunday last. On the same day at Clifton, the Most Reverend 
Ferdinand English was consecrated Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Trinidad. 


The Leeds Chamber of Commerce met on Wednesday week, to receive 
a report upon the Treaty. There is to be an uniform duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem upon the tissues de laine—all woven fabrics, of which wool 
forms the chief component part. There is no arrangement made as to 
milled or unmilled goods, but the deputation are hopeful as to the in- 
crease of trade to Leeds. 

The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce met on Tuesday week to re- 
ceive the report of the deputation to Paris; the list and prices of the 
manufacturers of Birmingham had been adopted by the French Commis- 
sioners who discarded the lists provided in France. The duties on 
wrought iron are fixed at the highest rate; the duties on fenders, grates, 
hollow-ware, &c., being partially of cast iron, are reduced, and a minute 
classification of articles was opposed by the deputation. Tools made 
entirely of steel are rated at 40 francs, but another class of iron tools 
tipped only with steel only pay 18 francs. The Birmingham deputation 
caution their brother merchants against believing that the French will be 
easily competed with ; the French artisan is quick, and his master can 


| take as many apprentices as he pleases, which is not so in England. 


The Bradford (Wilts) division of magistrates met on Saturday at the 
Town Hall, in reference te Mr, Saunders’ inquiry. The Bench was divided 
in opinion as to whether their deliberations should be in private or publie, 
but ultimately privacy carried the day, Two hours were spent in delibe- 
ration. The reporters were summoned and informed by Mr. Bradney, that 
the magistrates had resolved to forward a letter to the 7imes in reference to 
Mr. Saunders’ proceedings. Some of the reporters asked if they were not also 
to have a copy of the letter, but Mr. Bradney curtly replied, ‘ That is the 
resolution we have come to, and that is all the answer we have to give. 
Mr. Saunders added, that he would be at Road on Monday ; he did not in- 
vite anybody, but he should be glad to see any person. 

Mr. Saunders reopened his court of inquiry at Road on Friday week be- 
fore an audience smaller than ever. He apologized for being behind time 
and handed to the reporters a letter which, however, he did not wish mace 
public, from ‘‘ A Barrister,” reflecting on his conduct. 

James Watts, a sergeant of police, stated that, on the 30th of June he 
opened the door of the boiler furnace, he saw something wrapped up there, 
and pulled it out. It appeared to be a shift wrapped up in a piece of brown 
paper. He took it to the stable to examine it, and called the attention of 
Dollimore to it ; the shift was very dirty ; it was dry; but he did not think 
the stains had been on it along time ; some of the blood was on the front 
and some on the back. He wrapped it up again, and as he was coming out 
[of the stable] he met Mr. Kent, who asked him what he had found, and 
said Mr. Parsons must see it. He did not let Mr. Kent sce it, but handed 
it over to Superintendent Foley, and he had not seen the shift from that day 
to this. He asked Dollimore at Road fair what had become of it, and he 
told him that he was going to put it into the place from which it was taken, 
but one of the servant girls coming into the scullery, he put it down by “1 
side of the boiler-hole. Police-constable Urch, on being eqgecied to, sab 
he did not remember one-half of what Watts had stated. Watts proposee 
to cross-examine his subordinate, but this Mr. Saunders would not allow; 
it was ‘‘not seemly.”’ Mr. Foley declined to ask Watts any question, oF to 
add anything to his own statement, but he added that, when the shift was 
shown to him, he shuddered to think of the folly of the man who could ex- 
pose it. He was satisfied it had nothing to do with the murder; it wes 
shown to Mr. Stapleton, a surgeon, who expressed his surprise at its being 
exhibited to him; he did not look at it through a microscope. | The Hes 
on the piece of paper found was fresh, ‘‘ Allow me to say, sir, said F ro 
to Mr. Saunders, ‘‘that a good deal of the information you are getting 
been the chit-chat of the village.” Mr, Saunders : “* Exactly so, and I am 

etting it into shape.” Foley did not know a man from London, — 
Frederick Smith, or any one else from London, put into Mr. Kent's oar 
on special detective service. He explained the movements of W thin 
and himself, and added another homethrist :”” If you had asked me, T thi 





I could have satisfied you, that all matters you have gone into have been in- 
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vestigated already.”” Mr. Saunders: ‘Excuse me, I differ from you.” | United Irishmen appeared, but the Volunteers 


Foley kept respectfully hinting that the present inquiry would not elicit any 


new facts. tr. - . 
-on of the peace, and although “‘ not acting as a magistrate,’ he would not 
hesitate to follow the course he had defined for himself. Foley explained 
the rumour about Quance ; he did not think Quance had ever stated that he 
saw Mr. Kent, or a man in his night dress, in a field near Road Hill House 
on the morning of the murder, Mr. Saunders had been informed that a 
lady had seen a person ‘*whom she helieved to be Mr. Keut’’ in front of 
Road Hill House on the morning of the murder. Mr. Foley had heard a 
statement to the same effect made anonymously, but inquiries had produced 
no result. Mr. Saunders wound up the proceedings of the day by stating 
that he had taken a house at Road, in the neighbourhood of Mr. Kent’s, to 
which he proposed going on leaving that hall; he would be prepared “as a 

istrate for the county of Wilts” to receive and act upon any informa- 
tion laid before him. e had with him the forms requisite, and would send 
for a clerk, or ‘‘act as mugistrate and clerk.” He would go on, regardless 
of comment, ever mindful of Nelson’s words, ‘‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty.” 

Mr, Saunders commenced on Monday with reiterating that he appeared 
there ‘as a private gentleman ;”’ he ay to be a Magistrate of the 
county of Wilts, and of course he was ready to act. The house he occupied 
at Road had been placed at the scrvice of the police, but had never been oc- 
eupied by them; Mr. Foley now proposed to make it a police station at 
once, but he would not consent to that. He next complained of the absence 
of the police officials, none being present above the rank of privates. He had 
sought interviews with the Attorney-General, Captain Harris, the Lord- 
Chancellor, Mr. Under-Secretary Clive, and had succeeded in seeing some, 
he did not say which; his brother Magistrates consented to his coming to 
Road. By every word he had said in that room, and by every word he had 
written, he was prepared to abide, as a man of probity and honour; it was 

y for him to take care in the statements he made. Ie denied the 
truth of the letter to the Zimes; what he had done was with the full know- 


ledge of his brother Magistrates. They had withdrawn their sanction, 


coneurrence, or whatever it might be. Mr. Saunders then described his 
roceedings on Saturday ; he had been to Bristol, where he visited several pub- 
Fie institutions, amongst others the gaol, where he was locked up, but he was 
afterwards let out. As nobody came forward to give evidence, Mr. Saunders 
led to give evidence in favour of himself, in the form of a short auto- 
Groceephical sketch. He was a native of the town of Bradford. He went 
to school there in his early days, and then went to Warminster, and thence 
to Westminster School. From there he went to the University of Oxford, 
and became a member of a certain college, on the books of which his name 
still appeared. After passing his examination, he entered at Lincoln's Inn, 
and in 1831 he was called to the bar. In 1833, the then Lord-Chancellor 
ut him in the commission of the peace, and from that time to the present 
fe had been a Magistrate for the county of Wilts. Whether he was en- 
in a commercial undertaking with the nobleman holding the highest 
office under the Crown did not concern the public. He was, however, known 
to the Directors of the Bank of England, and had certain private accounts 
with bankers at London, Bath, and Brighton. He did not feel it necessary 
to say more than that he was an original member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, a member of the Royal Horticultural Society, and that his name 
was Thomas Busk Saunders. This closed the inquiry on Monday. 

After another day of utterly ineffective gossip, Mr. Saunders adjourned 
his impertinent inquisition sine die. 

The shop of Mr. Cohen, a jeweller of Sheffield, was entered on Friday 
night ; jewellery to the value of 1000/7. was carried off. The detective offi- 
cers went into a populous locality—the Park ; reaching the bottom of Duke 
Street, they heard the sound of rapid footsteps behind. Two men, Haw- 
ley and Hayes, notorious thieves, ran up; on searching them, keys were 
found fitting Mr. Cohen's premises. The plunder was discovered at the 
—_ ofthe mother of Hayes. The three were remanded by the magis- 
trate. 

What is the use of the lash? Wetherall, a recruit at Woolwich, made 
away with his necessaries and deserted, was tried by court-martial, and 
sentenced to receive a flogging and imprisonment. He underwent his sen- 
tence, but declared that no punishment should make him perform any mili- 
tary duty. Again tried by court-martial, he received a similar sentence; 
the fifty lashes were inflicted on Friday week, and after his release from 
the infirmary he will be confined to gaol for cighty-four days, in reference 
to which he says, ** that the prison is more agreeable than the barracks.” 

On Sunday evening, a young gentleman of respectable appearance pre- 
sented himself before the two sentinels at the gate on Castle Hill, Windsor ; 

stopped him, stating that it was the royal entrance, on which he said 
“Tam the Prince of Wales ;” the sentinels presented arms and let him 
~ He afterwards succeeded in passing the sentinels at the York and 
measter Towers; and, having got into the quadrangle, he entered the 
castle by the Augusta Tower. Proceeding along the passages he was met 
by one of the royal servants, who inquired his business; when he said, ‘1 
am the Prince of Wales, and am going to see my mother, the Queen.”’ The 
tervant told him he would accompany him, and introduced him to Superin- 
tendaut Baker, who, believing the young gentleman insane, conveyed him 
to the safe keeping of Mr. Pullin, of the Old Windsor Union. The young 
man is the son of an independent gentleman, residing near Blackheath, to 
whom he was handed over on the Tuesday following. He had recently 
been discharged from a private lunatic asylum, under the impression that 
he was cured, 





IRELAND. 

The Orangemen of Belfast have covered themselves with disgrace. 
Some time since, Bishop Knox prevented a clergyman from preaching an 
Orange sermon in Downpatrick Cathedral. The Orange ruffians of Bel- 
fast took their revenge on Monday. A meeting was held to promote the 
spread of the Gospel in foreign parts. The Bishop of Down and Connor 
vee there to preside over it. When he took his place, there arose cries 
of “Turn him out!” “Down with the Bishop!” “Groans for the 
Anseyite ! ” and other brutal cries intermingled with Kentish fire. Dr. 
b iller, who allowed the inhibited parson to preach, was warmly greeted 
‘the mob, The Bishop of course was driven from the chair, and Dr. 
iller, Mr, Ward, and ruffianly manners triumphed. 
P Mr. Sharman Crawford has written a letter to the Secretary of the 

ommittee for the organization of the Rifle Volunteers in Ireland. He 
traces the history of Irish volunteering. In 1778, whan America was 
Joined by France, Volunteers were raised for the defence of Belfast, and 
htsnd we’ introduced into Ireland generally. In 1779, when Spain 
te the confederacy, there were 40,000 Volunteers in Ireland, and 

-y, Were the only rotection of the country; they stood true to the 

connexion, although they demanded concessions for grievances, 
on concessions were made. 

ounted to 100,000 men, with 136 


pieces of cannon. In 1792, the 





Saunders said he was *‘ not yet’ struck out of the commis- | 








| spected, 





refused to associate with 
them; nevertheless, the Government of the day issued proclamations 
against armed associations, and the Volunteers never appeared on parade 
again. 

Mr. William Levinge, a reliable Irish agricultural statist, has published 
an important letter on the improvement of agriculture. He points out a 
deficiency of ordinary farm manure for 350,000 acres, which has arisen 
during the year, causing a loss of a quarter of a million in produce. The 
cultivated arable lands exceed fifteen millions of acres, producing forty- 
three millions value annually ; under a better system of green crop hus- 
bandry the yield in value ought to be from 75 to 80 millions. Ireland 
has lost in one year 1,500,000/7. in money value of live stock; 
500,000/. in cereals, &c.; and there is a deficiency of 9000 acres in cab- 
bage from frost. Mr. Levinge thinks that the st2tement of M. De La- 
vergne, that 300 millions capital is required to place Ireland and England 
on an agricultural equality is an over statement ; M. Levinge thinks 200 
millions will do it. One hundred millions expended at once would raise 
the creps to 75 millions value, or 30 per cent interest upon capital. 


Miss Aylward was committed to Grangegoram Prison on Thursday week. 
The motion for her discharge was not made as promised. The Court refused 
to inform the gaoler whether Miss Alyward was to be treated as a convicted 
or unconvicted prisoner, 

The Kildare Street Club, Dublin, wts completely burnt down on Satur- 
day night, together with all the property on the premises. Three female 
servants lost their lives. 

About half-past nine o’clock on Saturday evening, a special goods train 
from Limerick was thrown off the rails on the switches crossing at the Clon- 
mel station. ‘The engine was dashed into the embankment, dragging the 
tender with it. The driver was thrown on the condensing dome, and the 
fireman several feet upon the embankment. On examing the rails, it was 
discovered that some person had placed a stone between the points of the 
switch which caused the accident. One or two persons are suspected, 


SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh is still agitated by the vexed question of the Annuity Tax. 
The voters elected a candidate in one ward, of whom it was known that 
he would not act, in the hope that the Council not being full, would be dis- 
qualified from signing the bonds to the clergy. Mr. George Young, advo- 
cate, advised that the Council could proceed to business, at the meeting 
on the 9th ; the Act of Parliament requiring the bonds to be signed before 
the 11th instant! A stormy discussion ensued, in which it was first de- 
termined that the Council should proceed, and afterwards, not before 
much warmth and erroneous statement of law, misquotation and mis- 
application of history, the Council resolved, by 20 to 10, to sign the 
bonds, and by 14 to 12 to sign, simpliciter, and against a motion to sign 
under protest. The Lord-Provost, Treasure, and ‘Town Clerk, signed the 
bonds before leaving the Council chamber. 
The good people of the fair city of Perth entertained the Marquis of 
Breadalbane at a public dinner on Tuesday. 


A man named Crosier, a cadger living in Santon, near Jedburgh, is sup- 
posed to have been murdered. He sometime ago lost his horse ; considerable 
sympathy was felt for him, and a subscription was raised, sufficient to buy 
another horse, and the money was presented te him. He left home to go 
to Kelso to purchase a horse; and nothing more was heard of him till his 
dead body was found in the Kale water, near Eckford Mill. When taken 
out of the water, two deep gashes were found on his head, and his pockets 
had been rifled. Information was given to the Procurator-Viscal, who is 
strictly investigating the circumstances, 

On Sunday two men, one a shoemaker, the other a mason’s labourer, at 
Alexandria, in Dumbartonshire, quarrelled over a discussion on the merits 
of Garibaldi. The landlord requested them to go outside; there they 
renewed the conflict in phgelel force, which was soon brought to a fatal 
conclusion by the labourer stabbing his antagonist in the abdomen witha 
knife. The manslayer was arrested, and lodged in prison. Neither of their 
names are given. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


Fraurt.—The Emperor is to go to Compiégne for the hunting sea- 
son on the 20th. The Empress has left Paris for Scotland, on a 
visit to the Duchess of Hamilton. [Is this a mode of getting an invita- 
tion to Windsor Castle? Scotland is not a very appropriate place for an 
invalid in delicate health, especially when that invalid is of a Southern 
race. 

Th Pope having called for Peter’s Pence, M. Billault, the French 
Minister of the Interior, has placed a prohibition upon the proposed col- 
lection, issuing on the 10th a circular to the Prefects, setting forth the 
law and its will— 

“The Government cannot tolerate this neglect of regulations which it 
has laid down, this violation of laws which it has resolved should be re- 
I invite you consequently, M. le Prefect, to warn the organizers 
and the members of these Committees, if they have commenced to act in 


| your department, that they must immediately dissolve, and you will inform 


them that if, notwithstanding this notice, they persist in their enterprises, 
they will expose themselves to the penalties decreed by the law. Individual 
donations to the Holy Father are and will remain free; but as to associa- 
tions into the secret activity of which political intrigues under the veil of 
religion may very casily glide, their existence is unlawful until after the 
authorization of the Government, and that authorization has not been 
granted them,” 
Information from Paris, dated September 11, tells of the daily de- 
spatch of troops by the Lyons Railway to Marseilles. ‘These troops are 
to proceed to Rome, to complete the war battalions of the regiments 
stationed there. All the men fit for service in the dépdts of the regi- 
ments serving in the Papal States have already left for Italy. The 


| Progrés de Lyons announces that the Minister of War has issued an 


order commanding that all soldiers on unlimited leave of absence must 
return home—that is, to the residence which they adopted when they 
quitted their regiment, where they will be more within the reach of the 
military authorities, cither that their residence may be -ascertained, or 


| that they may be recalled to active service. 


In 1782, the Irish Volunteers | 


The Minister of Marine has addressed a circular to the Maritime Pre- 
fects to announce to them that he has adopted a system of lighters for 
landing troops, and that henceforth a lighter on the new model must be 
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attached to every transport. The new lighter is composed of steel plates, 
and can be taken to pieces in ten parts, which fit into each other, so as 
to take up the least possible room on board the transport. Each lighter 
is eapadle of landing 300 men. When employed in landing artillery, 
each lighter can carry a rifled 4-pounder, its carriage, ammunition cart, 
six horses, and twelve men. 


Sts!y-—King Victor Emmanuel was to depart for Palermo on the | ‘ e 
| courts. ‘To those who are acquainted with the delay and expense attendant 


lith, but the cares of state seem to have kept him at Naples, for we 
have no intelligence of his departure. Garibaldi, however, has gone to 
the lonely island of Caprera. He took farewell of the King on the 9th, 
and sailed away. In his farewell to his companions in arms, he tells 


them that they must always hold themselves in readiness to follow him ; | 
that a conflict is probable in March next; and that Italy, in 1861, ought 


to have 1,000,000 of men under arms. 

The werk of organizing the Government has gone on. 
been appointed Licutenant-General. A council of lieutenancy has been 
mamed. The following is the list of members. Vintimiglia, Interior; 
Pisanelli, Justice; Scialoja, Finance; Poerio, Public Instruction; 
D’Aflitto, Public Works; De Vicenzi, Agriculture and Commerce. 
Several councillors and directors have also been appointed. Signor 
Deblasio has been appointed Prefect of Police. Admiral Persano has 
been entrusted with the management of the affairs of the Marine. A 
general council, with General La Marmora at its head, has been 
established for the organization of the Southern army. 

It is stated that the King has talked of mobilizing 20,000 National 
Guards. Garibaldi has been appointed a General of the Army. 

Farther details of the entrance of the King into Naples on the 7th 
have come to hand. He was accompanicd by Garibaldi. 

“On arriving at the Duomo or the Cathedral, the Piazza of which was 
beautifully decorated, his Majesty was received by the authorities and con- 
ducted to the high altar amidst such a storm of shouts and applause as 
eould only be compared to the storm which was raging outside. ‘ Viva 
Vietor Emmanuel!’ ‘ Viva Garibaldi!’ * Viva Italia Unita!’ Such were 
the eries which rose, not from one, but from a united body of many thou- 
sands, who waved their hats and handkerchiefs and flags, as the royal party 
advanced to the high altar. The King did not take his seat on the throne, 
but stood a little below it, and wiped—ay, even kings perspire—yes, wiped 
his hands, and then his face, with his pocket-handkerchief; and then 
looked round with that bold, undaunted aspect which indicated an iron 
nerve. Shortly after the ceremony began, and his Majesty knelt at the prie- 


! 
Farini has | 


Dieu, whilst Garibaldi, the Pro-Dictators, Farini, and others stood behind | 


him. After the Te Deum, the royal 
ehapel of San Januarius, where the blood of ‘the saint is kept. As soon as 
this ceremony was over they came down the aisle. The crowd around each 
was immense, though the soldiers round the church on either side did all 
they could to keep the path open, but it was all of no use ; one of the poor- 
est of the poor laid hold of his sovereign’s hand and walked with him; and 
the people clung to Garibaldi and kissed and embraced him asa father. The 
King was dressed, let me say, as a General of Division, and Garibaldi in the 
same simple dress in which he had conquered the two Sicilies and given 
away 8 kingdom.” 

Before he quitted Naples, Garibaldi took farewell of his comrades and 
looked after their interests. He distributed medals to 457 men, the rem- 
nant of the 800 with whom he invaded Sicily! and he presented the 
Hungarian General Tiirr with two batteries of rifled cannon and 10,000 
muskets, Tiirr, who has been one of the most distinguished officers of 
Garibaldi’s army, has resigned. 

A correspondent of the Zimes describes some of the incidents at the 
distribution of the medals— 

“There is young Carini, an exile, and a journalist in Paris for some 
years ; his arm is still in a sling; he was wounded in Palermo, ‘ and that 
man,’ whispers Ripari, ‘ bayonetted two Neapolitans; ’ and then another, 
without an arm is called, and then I hear the name of * Marchetti!’ There 
isa slight movement, and a child walks through the line. His father, a 
medical man and a Venetian, stands proud enough. ‘ How old is he?’ I 
ask. ‘Only twelve years of age. 
hands on his little shoulders, kissed him.’’ 

The medals were the gift of the municipality of Palermo, and they 
were fixed on the breasts of the heroes by the Duchess Verdura. 

From Gacta, the news is that the siege works go on with great ac- 
tivity ; that the French and English Admirals have advised the King to 
go; that the Sardinians have captured a whole regiment outside the for- 
tress; and that the King relies upon the skill of General Bosco, There 
were 15,000 in garrison at Gaeta, 


ra visited the treasury and the 


* Garibaldi called him up, and placing his the winter, and oT extricate the Pekin Government from its present 


| and of the delays whie tel 
| would occasion, I had determined to proceed at once to Feng oes ee 


The Roman official journal magnifies the number cf Neapolitans who | 


fled across the boundary for shelter from 15,000 to 30,000, <A secret 
eommittee has collected the votes of Rome on annexation. 

A central committce in Venice has publicly warned the Venetians to 
Yook for the coming of Garibaldi— 

“* Brothers! turn your eyes towards the Adriatic. When you shall see 
displayed the tricolour, that blessed flag, Garibaldi will be near at hand, and* 
he will soon after be among the children of Venice. In that case, wait for 
instructions from the committee before acting.”’ 

Brlginum.—The Belgian Chambers were opened on Tuesday, but 
King Leopold, unhappily, was not well enough to attend in person. 

Surden.—The Chamber of Nobles sent six rifled-cannons to Gari- 
Baldi on the anniversary of the death of Gustavus Vasa, the Liberator of 
the North. 


Gustria.—The Government continues to publish decrecs organizing 
the provinces, yet the information we receive points to the failure of 
these concessions to satisfy the people. 

. An imperial decree cancels all written warnings remitted to the jour- 
nals up to the present time, thereby relieving them from the legal conse- 
quences of the same as set forth in the press law. 

Advices from Pesth state that the opposition is getting general in 
Hungary against the clauses of the imperial diploma which transfer the 
¥oting of the taxes and the recruiting of the army from the two Hun- 
garian Chambers to the superior council of the empire. 


Britrd States.—Advices from New York tell us that the Govern- 
ment. had administered a reprimand to General Harney for his boisterous 
eonduct in the Island of San Juan, and had fully confirmed afresh the 
measures taken by General Scott to preserve the peace pending the ne- 
gotiations for a settlement of the dispute between the two Governments. 


Snudia.—tThe intelligence from Calcutta is to the 8th of October. 
‘The indigo quarrel is far from a settlement, and the Government did not 


| 








atti, 
seem disposed to do anything calculated to bring about a solution of the 
difficulty. 

‘* The Government of India and the Government of Bengal have both de. 
cided that matters must be left as they are. It spite of advice to the eon. 
trary from the planters, who are of opinion that Mr. Grant’s proclamations 
are always misunderstood by the ryots, a proclamation to this effect has been 
issued. It purports, indeed, to warn the ryots that unless they perform 
their contracts they will render themselves liable to civil suits in the ciyj] 


upon these suits the —— seems little more than a mockery, In 
light the ryots have regarded it; they have not sown, and they have re. 
fused to perform their contracts. The case of the indigo planters was never 
so desperate as now.” 

The Governor-General was to set out on the 15th, on a tour in Oude 
and Central India. 

Advices from Calcutta say that “Sir Bartle Frere has brought in Mr, 
Wilson’s currency scheme intact.” But some doubt, is felt as such q 
course is contrary to Sir Charles Wood's instructions that the principles 
of our currency should be followed. 


€hina.—We have advices from Hongkong to the 26th of September, 
and from the head-quarters of the army on the Tien-tsin-ho to the lth, 
The Government has published in the Gazette Lord Elgin’s despatches, 
and the substance of those of Baron Gros have been made known, The 
history of the expedition between the 26th of August and the 11th of 
September is soon told. 

The Imperial Government sent Kweiliang and Hang-fuh to Tien-tsin 
as Commissioners, to negotiate a peace with the Allies. These two 
worthies gave out that they had full powers, and accordingly the sub- 
stance of our demands, including an indemnity of 8,000,000 taels, 
1,000,000 to be paid before Tien-tsin was evacuated, was at once placed 
before them. But when Mr. Parkes and Mr. Wade, Lord Elgin’s secre. 
taries, saw Hang-ki, the Assistant Commissioner, it turned out that the 
Commissioners had not full powers to conclude a treaty that should take 
effect at once, in fact no powers at all. Thereupon Lord Elgin, with the 
concurrence of Baron Gros, broke off negotiations, and, resolving not to 
negotiate further until he had reached Tung-chow, he directed an imme- 
diate advance of the army. ‘The troops set out on the 8th, and on the 
10th they were forty-five miles from Pekin. Lord Elgin thus wrote to 
Lord John Russell on the 8th of September— 

‘‘Tn pursuance of an arrangement previously made, Messrs. Wade and 
Parkes waited, by my desire, on the Imperial Commissioners on the 6th in- 
stant, with a draft of the convention, which, it was understood, was to have 
been signed on the 8th. The Commissioners, who had already been unoffi- 
cially apprized of its terms, made little objection to any portion of it, except 
the clause providing that of the total indemnity of 8,100,000 taels, declared 
to be due by China to Great Britain, 1,000,000 should be paid before Tien- 
tsin was evacuated by the British troops. After some conversation, how- 
ever, in which they betrayed manifest signs of uneasiness, they announced 
to my secretaries that they could not stipulate that the convention should 
take effect without previous ratification, and that so far from pe boy to 
sign it on the 8th instant, they could not do so at all until it had been sub- 
mitted to the Emperor for his approval. 

‘* This intimation led to a discussion respecting the extent of the powers 
held by Kweiliang and his colleagues. 

‘It is not very easy to apprehend the precise import of the phraseology 
employed in Samet decrees on subjects of this nature. It was very ob- 
vious, however, from what passed during the course of this discussion, that 
Kweiliang either had not, or did not at this particular moment, wish it to 
be supposed that he had powers equal to those which he held when he made 
a treaty with me here in 1858 ; cithough in the first communication which 
I received from him, announcing his appointment, the title which he as- 
sumed and the language which he employed were calculated to convey the 
opposite impression. 

‘It was impossible to attribute this departure from a_ precedent so re- 
cently established, and established in the person of Kweiliang himself, to 
anything but a deliberate design to create delay which might throw us into 


embarrassments. ‘To check this policy by an act of vigour was manifestly 
indispensable, unless we intended to forfeit all the advantages secured by 
our advance to this point; and I accordingly resolved, with Baron Gros’ con- 
currence, to intimate to the Imperial Commissioners that, in consequence 
of the want of good faith exhibited by them in assuming the title of pleni- 
potentiaries, when rom could not exercise the authority which it implied, 
n the alleged necessity of constant reference to Pekin 
ow, and 
to enter into no further communications with them until I shou 
reached that place. ; 
“.... With the infelicity which so often characterizes the proceedings of 
Chinese negotiators in such cases, the Imperial Commissioners betrayed 
their want of candour in this matter on the day succeeding that on which 
Major-General Sir R. Napier reached this place with the 2d division of = 
force under Sir Hope Grant’s command. The army was, therefore, in the 
best possible condition for a movement in advance, and I officially appr 
the Commander-in-chief, who has been throughout fully cognisant of the 
course of the negotiations in which I have been engaged, of the cause of my 
desire to proceed to Tung-chow.” ? . 
The Zimes correspondent with the army, dating his letter from Yung: 
tsun, Within forty-five miles of Pekin, September 11, six a. m., gives 
latest news— ’ ban dl 
“I take advantage of the courier who leaves this morning for Tien- > 
to add a short postscript to my letter of the 9th. We reached this p fat 
yesterday, after two days’ march through frequent villages and over & - 
alluvial plain covered with millet. . . . . Soon after encamping here ve 
terday we had a tremendous thunderstorm. For seven hours the raim : 
scended in torrents, and soon converted the country into a ee _ 
road was quite impracticable for artillery, and the order was given a 
should not march this morning. However, it cleared up at — pm, 
and now the sun has risen with every promise of fine weather, and & 
breeze is blowing, which will soon dry the roads, 5 he fourth 
** A flag of truce has just come in, borne by two Mandarins of Saban, 
class. They announce that the leading member of the war party, dent of 
President of the Imperial Court of Punishment, and Mu-hyn, resin g 
the Council of War, and a member of the clique which has of late : 
the Government, are coming down to Tien-tsin in order to ye oo 
order is given that we march at noon, which is the best answer 0 a 
nouncement. sai-wan and Mu-hyn will be met on the line of oa 
informed that the Ambassadors refuse to treat before arriving “t Tien 
chow. Last night, during the storm, the drivers of the carts —~ of the 
tsin bolted with their horses. This was, no doubt, done by ‘Il pot aue> 
Government, in hopes of delaying our march. The schente wt ‘and, 
ceed. A number of jenks have been seized and manned by 
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the river runs up to Tung-chow, the baggage will be carried by water in- 
stead of by land.” 

Lord Elgin followed the army on the 9th of September. It is re- 
ported that Sang-ko-lin-sin had rallied another army, and was posted 
under the walls of Pekin. 


Jrw Sraland.—We have advices to the middle of September from 
Taranaki and Auckland. It is stated that General Pratt, finding him- 
self hampered by restrictions placed by Governor Browne upon military 

tions, had obtained full powers. Returning to Taranaki he sent 
one and children to Nelson, and sallied forth on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, at the head of 1500 men, to attack William King. On arriving 
at the pahs constructed by King they were found empty, but when the 
troops pressed on, they were met by a fire from the bush. One man was 
killed, and he was left with arms and accoutrements a prey to the Na- 
tives. An officer dropped his sword, and they also got that as a trophy. 
Two men were wounded. ‘The troops fell back, the guns opened, a sus- 
tained fire was kept up, but no attack was made. Then the troops re- 
tired. It is asserted that King’s forces are much diminished ; part have 
e “to plant their crops,”’ and the Wackatoes have left him ; still he 
wes the troops. 

The General Assembly had met at Auckland, Mr. Featherstone lead- 
ing the Opposition in an attack upon the Governor and Government. 
This party favours King, and is supported byjthe clergy. The Govern- 
ment has published documents in its defence. 

The conference of the Natives near Auckland broke up in the middle 
of August, Governor Browne closing the proceedings with a speech and 

nting four staffs to as many chiefs, in the name of the Queen. The 
amend is to meet again next year. Before they separated the Natives 
a string of resolutions. They pledge themselves not to do any- 
thing inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Queen; they denounce 
the project of setting up a Maori King; they declare William King’s 
ps om to be indefensible, since he provoked the quarrel, and they 
justify the couse taken by the Governor; they thank the Governor for 
enabling them to meet, the Bishop for lending them a Hall of Assembly, 
and the Chief Commissioner of Lands, “their friend Mr. M‘Lean,” for 
his kindness. 

Gustralis.—The month ending August 25th, had, according to the 
Melbourne Argus, ‘‘ been one of considerable excitement. It has given 
us to chronicle the return of Mr. Nicholson to office, the passage of the 
Land Bill through both Houses after stormy discussions to the last, an 
attempt by the mob to overawe Parliament, the passage of a bill for the 
protection of the Legislature, a large extension of the Volunteer move- 
ment, the swearing in of large bodies of special constables for the sup- 

ion of disorder in the city, and the prorogation of the first reformed 
arliament of Victoria.” The riot in the streets was a regularly or- 
ganized attempt intended to coerce the House. The mounted and foot 
police were forced to clear the streets in successive charges, but they did 
not escape severe injuries from stones. The police were sufticient to re- 
store order, 


‘Pisrellaneons. 


The Prince of Wales arrived at Plymouth, on Thursday, after a long 
and tedious passage from Portland, in the line-of-battle ship Hero. At 
half-past six in the evening he arrived at Windsor Castle, and was _re- 
ceived by the Windsor Rifles, who formed a guard of honour, The 
Prince Consort was there to meet him, the inhabitants heartily cheered, 
guns fired and bells rang to celebrate the return of England's eldest son. 

The Empress of the French left Paris incognito in the family of the 
Marquis La Grange on Wednesday, crossed the Channel in the packet 
boat Alliance, and reached Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, in the evening. 
On Thursday the Empress was out shopping; today she resumes her 
journey to Scotland, on a visit to the Duchess of Hamilton. 





On Tuesday, a deputation of hop planters in Kent and Sussex waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to “ state their grievances arising 
from the failure of the crop of the present year.” Sir Brook Bridges, 
M.P. introduced the deputation. ‘who were not about to urge on the 
consideration of the Chancellor, the general question of the hop-duties, 
by postponement or otherwise, but only the peculiar circumstances of 
the present year; a blight had fallen upon the crops this year.” Mr. 
Beresford Hope followed. There was a total blight; and one of the most 
practical men, a land agent in Kent for half a century, was of opinion 
that the moiety of duty would exceed the rent payable to the landlords. 
Other gentlemen made similar statements, and the Chancellor promised 
to give his careful attention to the subject. 





Early in the week two journals, usually the best informed in the 
metropolis, announced the conclusion of peace with China, The ground- 
work of this statement was a telegram from Sir Hope Grant to Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, reporting the departure of regiments, and the proximate 
embarkation of the army for home. It turned out on examination that 
the official world had been deceived by the erroncous transmission of the 
Syeteh and that, instead of ‘‘ Twenty-fourth September,” it bore 

fien-tsin, fourth September.” The Morning Fost holds fast to its 
= statement, but the G/ode, on further investigation, gives up the 


It is not only Engtish judicial institutions which are unequal to cope with 
Secret murder ; the institutions of Scotland require enlargement, if we are 
to accept the evidence of a letter which appears in the Zimes of Tuesday, 
dated from Edinburgh and signed “ M.” Mis criticisms are founded on 
the Holyrood case, which occupies the exact position that the Road case 
‘Jes in England in discussion. The writer does not impute blame to 

the police, usually so called ;”” he goes to the Procurators Fiscal, who 
stand in the position of public investigators directing the police. They 
are presided over by a sort of central body, called the Crown-office ; in 

eory this is a council of the ablest lawyers, but in practice it is Pr: 
thing but that. When a crime is committed, it is the business of the 
Fiscal to collect the evidence, and that, when collected, comes under the 
— of the Crown lawyers; they may order the suspected person 
@ brought to trial, order additional inquiry, or may even order pro- 
Ceedings to be stopped altogether. The Fiscals are generally educated 


f 


solicitors, but who, failing professionally, take to political adventure, of 











which their Procuratorships are the reward. The power of the Crown- 
office is practically wielded by the Deputy Crown-Advocate acting for 
the time. He is an advocate friendly to the political party in powor, and 
is only partly employed professionally. He is not necessarily trained to 
criminal investigations ; his best energies are given to push his way in 
business, and as he may be dispossessed in a moment of his office by poli- 
tical change, he has neither time nor inclination to perfect himself in his 
official duties. 

““M” suggests, and his suggestions equally apply to England at the 
present time, that the Crown-office should be headed by a permanent 
magistrate or minister of justice, selected for his qualification and with- 
out reference to political party. To him the local police should report all 
cases of suspicion, tnd he, with their assistance, should investigate the 
crime and collect evidence for the trial. ‘M” thinks that four or five 
subordinate magistrates would be sufficient for Scotland to aid such a 
chief; he also urges the appointment of an agsessor in medical jurispru- 
dence. 

The recipients of the 33 per cent absorbed in expenses in bankrupt 
estates are quarrelling as to the abolition of the tariffs. Mr. William 
Murray, M.P., one of the most eminent of attorneys, has been addressing 
his constituents at Newcastle-under-Lyne, upon the enormity of the ex- 

enses in the official assignees’ allowances, which he puts down, in the 
3irmingham district, at 4600/7. and 4000/7. each. ‘ One of the official 
assignees of the Birmingham District”’ replies through the 7imes, and 
he supplies the amount of the spoil received by the legal profession on 
the same estates which contribute the 4600/.; the amount is 11,5232, 
with a further sum of 2480/. allowed, but paid by parties out of court. 
If two or three large estates are taken out of the account, the comparison 
would be—oflicial assignee, 2666/.; attorney, 9543/7, <A very pretty 
quarrel as it stands. Moral: “ Those that live in glass houses should 
not throw stones.” 








Mr. John Bright has addressed a letter to a gentleman at Blackburn 
on the subject of “strikes.” Ife does not blame the workmen more 
than the upper classes, for there is a total neglect of political economy 
in our systems of education, The views of all are equally unsound upon 
trade and labour; in fact scholars only contend for the same principles 
as trades’ unions, making allowance for difference of circumstances, 
Mr, Bright traces another source of evil in the exclusion of workmen 
from the franchise, and he believes that their admission will divert their 
minds to the consideration of broader questions, At present “they have 
no political position, and therefore no polities; in this respect, they are no 
more free than the labourers in Austria and Russia.” The letter elabo- 
rates this argument at length. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong writes to the Times, to contradict a statement 
copied into its columns from the Mechanics’ Magazine, stating the cost of 
his gun is the “amazing sum” of 20007. The cost really is two-thirds 
of the price paid for the vld 12-pounder brass guns, the cost of which is 
1702, 

The Berwick Election Commissioners sat on Wednesday at the House of 
Commons Committee room, No. 10, Mr. Rose stated that he did not supply 
Mr. Earle with money for his election, nor did he know who did, tr 
Fluker, M‘Gall’s solicitor, stated he did not know where his client was; 
he had not gone away in consequence of any advice from Mr. Fluker, Mr. 
Martin Crean, a Parliamentary agent, stated that he went to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed to institute inquiries into corrupt practices at the election of April, 
1859. He assumed no disguise; he met a person named Johnson How Pat- 
tison at the Woolpack Inn. Pattison was very cautious, except when in 
liquor; he promised Crean a list of sixty or seventy names, but he never 
gave it; sometimes he verbally mentioned names, Crean being shown a 
list of sixty names said that Pattison had reported these to him as having 
received sums of 2/. to 3/. each, and some of them as much as 5/. Tattison 
also said he was the principal man employed by M‘Gall at elections, and in 
keeping the freemen together, and giving them money. He told the wit- 
ness that there was treating at a house, the name of which Crean could not 
recollect. Pattison was called, and denied that}he ever dined with Crean, or 
promised to supply a list of voters, He denied all Mr. Crean’s statements 


| specifically. The chief commissioner told him his evidence was unworthy 


| the person he had seen at Berwick. 





of eredit. Mr. Crean adhered to his statement, and identified Pattison as 
The Commissioners adjourned till Tues- 
day, but they will not examine more witnesses unless M‘Gall and Tone, 
who is also missing, appear. 


Mr. Benjamin Disraeli is entertaining a collection of his late colleagues 
at Hughenden Manor; Lord Malmesbury, Lord Salisbury, Lord John Man- 
ners, and Lord Stanley, who, as he went into Bucks direct from Knowsley, 
probably carries his father’s wisdom to the council. 

The Berlin Royal Academy of Arts elected the Princess Frederie William 
an honorary member at a full meeting a short time since. Her Royal 
Ilighness has accepted the election, and communicated her decision to the 
Academy. 

Professor Faraday has consented to deliver a course of lectures, adapted 
to a juvenile auditory, ‘‘On the Chemical History of a Candle,” in the 
coming Christmas vacation. 

The Duke of Somerset will be elected one of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, in the room of the late Earl of Dundonald, 

The King of Siam has declared war against the Emperor of Assam, who 
is now at war with France and Spain, 

The presentation of the freedom of the city of London, with swords, to 
Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram, which has been delayed princi ally on 
account of the visit of the former to the South of France, and the illness of 
the latter, will take place early in December. The presentation will be 
followed by a banquet on a magnificent scale at the Mansion-house, 

The funeral of the late Earl of Dundonald took place at Westminster 
Abbey on Wednesday, The pall was borne by Admiral Seymour, the Bra- 
zilian Minister, Admirals Grenfell and Collier, Captains Goldsmith, Schom- 
berg, Hay, and Nolleth. The burial service was most impressively per- 
formed by the Dean and choir. Among the mourners was Lord Brougham, 
whose feelings gave way to tears. The coftin bore the simple inscription, 
“The Right Honourable Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., born 14th 
November, 1775, died 30th of October, 1860.” 

Mr. G. M. Butt, Q.C., died on Sunday last, at his residence in Eaton 
Square. 

Mr. Alderman Wire, the Lord Mayor of 1858, died at his residence at 
Lewisham, on Friday week. He had risen from the position of a clerk in 
the office of Mr. D. W. Harvey, an attorney, but now the City Police Com- 
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missioner, until he became a practitioner on his own account: he filled 
every civic office, but was unsuccessful in obtaining a seat in Parliament, 
although he contested both Boston and Greenwich. He had a severe para- 
lytic attack during his mayoralty, from which he never fully recovered. 

At the launching of the frigate Duca di Genova, at Genoa, the Prince of 
Piedmont, the Count d’ Aosta, and the Princess Pia, narrowly escaped being 
buried under a wall which suddenly fell down close to where they were sit- 
—e Two persons were killed and eleven others wounded. The Princess 

fainted. 


A shooting-match took place between the members of the London Scottish 
Rifles on Wimbledon Common on Friday week. Professor Masson, of Lon- 
don University, scored nineteen points, and won the first prize, a silver cup, 
beautifully engraved, the last work of Mr. Davil. - 

At the parade of the London Scottish Volunteers on Saturday, Lord Elcho 
stated that he had appointed a court of inquiry to consider the cireum- 
stances which appeared lately in the police reports, where a member of the 
corps was related to have been seen in uniform walking in improper com- 
pany in the streets late at night. 

The Ladies’ Garibaldi Benevolent Association have remitted to General 
Garibaldi a further sum of 500/, for the use of the sick and wounded of his 
army. 

Mr. Slater, the Secretary of the London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
Victoria Park, reports that the amount received, in consequence of the ap- 
peal made at the Mansionhouse, now amounts to 240/.; but 1750/, more is 
mperatively required to preserve the institution. 

Cardinal Antonelli has written from Rome to Cardinal Wiseman in Lon- 
don, with the information “‘ that the resources of the public treasury which 
had been already diminished by the revolution, have now become of no ac- 
count.”” The Holy Father has no means of paying his army; he will not 
take money from any Government, with compacts and conditions, if his 
children will contribute ‘* Peter’s Pence,”’ for which the Cardinal calls upon 
the English Catholics. [We should have been glad to have added the 
amount of Cardinal Antonelli’s contribution to the ‘‘ pence,’’ but he does 
not state it.] 


Henry Knell, an artisan in the wheelers’ branch of the Royal Carriage 
Manufactory at Woolwich, has dedicated his leisure between six p.m. and 
six a.m. to the writing of a book, Chips from the Block, being a summary 
of information for his class. He dedicated it to Colonel Tulloch, who sent a 
copy to the Queen, and Mr. Knell has received an expression of warm ap- 

roval, still more substantially expressed by a cheque for 10/. from his 

overeign. Sir Benjamin Hawes has also been a reader, and his acknow- 
ledgments are made in a present to Knell of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and 
Manufactures. 

The crews of her Majesty's ships on the Home station have started a sub- 
scription, which is to extend throughout the entire Navy, for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to their old commander and friend Sir Charles Napier. 


The New York Herald has gone into elaborate calculations of the expenses 
and money circulated by the visit of the Prince of Wales. The Prince dis- 
tributed his largesses on a magnificent scale, usually giving 500 and 1000 
dollars to be distributed among the servants at the hotels where he stayed. 
Our republican fellow citizens outdid the Prince himself in liberality. 
Where he spent hundreds, we spent tens of thousands. ‘Take the ball at the 
Academy of Music, for example. Think of the glittering diamonds, the ex- 
quisite laces, and the costliness of millinery displayed on that occasion. It 
would be a ridiculously low estimate if we were to place the average outlay 
of each person present at 200 dollars, and yet at that figure the aggregate 
expenditure of the 3000 would amount to 600,000 dollars. If we were to set 
it down at 1,000,000 dollars, that figure would not be extravagant. The 
half a million of people who filled up Broadway on the day of his entry into 
New York—manv of them coming from distant points—must have paid for 
their holiday not less than half a million of dollars. On the whole, between 
the military display, the ball, the firemen’s procession, and the general 
junketings during the few days he remained here, the occasion must have 
put in circulation nearly a million of dollars, All this was s0 much gained 
to the wealth of the community, for the money came chiefly from the classes 
that can well afford to be extravagant. The demonstrations at Boston, in- 
cluding the splendidly successful ball, must have been the means of circu- 
lating a sum equal, at least, to half of that. ‘Taking these figures as a basis, 
we might estimate the general expenses, or, we might more properly say, 
the profit, of the Prince’s visit as follows— 


























Dollars. Dollars . 
20,000} Philadelphia, including opera 100,000 
a ee 5,000 
i csenadadendalesedber 10,000 
' NE eis dec tckwes idl 400,000 
Pittsburg.... Portland, including ball to 
Harrisburg .. officers of the fleet. . 30,000 
Washington, including Cabinet Expenses in Canada ... 1,000,000 
dinner and visit to Mount Expenses of the Prince an 
Vernon,....... sanegeneeseoe 50,000 suite, and of the fleet....... 1,000,000 
Richmond, including ball .,.. 50,000 ———. 
OS Ra ° 20,000 General aggregate ... 3,595,000 
New York......... Prey 750,000 


The Ordinary of Newgate, states in a report to the Court of Aldermen, 
that there are not less then one hundred persons now in penal servitude, who 
were in the service of the Post-office. 

The inquiry instituted by the Court of Discipline (Disciplinarhof) into 
the conduct of M. Moller, the Procureur of Bonn, in the case of Captain 
Macdonald, has terminated. The investigation was ordered by the superior 
legal authorities, in consequence of the complaints made of the intemperate 
language used by M, Mdller while acting as public prosecutor in the charge 
of assault. The Court of Discipline does not review the facts of the case, 
only the conduct of the judicial functionary, as far as it is impugned. M. 
Moller, in explanation, stated that the terms he used he did not apply 
to Englishmen in general, not even to all English travellers, but only to 
those who by their misbehaviour frequently provoked collisions with the 
authorities. But, asa question of demeanour and conduct, the superior 
judges have decided that M. M@ller’s violent language was unbecoming his 
— functions, and have therefore visited him with a reprimand. The 

erman journals contradict the reports that the case has been made the sub- 

ect of formal representations to the Prussian Government. 





The troop-ship Perseverance, an unlucky craft, has been wrecked off the 
Cape Verdes, All the troops and crew were saved, 

The deaths in London last week exhibit a small increase on the numbers 
of the previous week, 1049 against 1026. The births were 890 boys and 801 
girls, total 1691 ; an increase on the ten corresponding weeks of 1850-9 of 55, 


A child, three yeare old, died by poison, exhaled from arsenic in paper- 
hangings—a fact which should be known. 

The paddle-wheel schooner Gorgon, 6, left Portsmouth on the 8th, and 
proce 


ed 120 miles South-west of Scilly, in search of the Hero, now on her 





voyage from Portland with the Prince of Wales. Nothing was seen ora, 
Hero, which was supplied with Warlick’s patent fuel, On potent 
voyage, she is supplied with American coal ; but she can only stow fuel for 
twelve days’ consumption, and after that is consumed she would not be in 
so good a position as a sailing-ship of the same dimensions ; she would iw 
more buoyant and less able to contend with strong Easterly winds Th 
Orlando, new steam frigate, and Himalaya, are both to proceed in all 
indeed, the Himalaya is gone. Her captain was asked in how many hours 
he could be ready?‘ In twenty-four,” was the reply; but in eighteen he 
was ready, raised his steam, and was gone. 

Baron Liebig now approves of the plans for the utilization of sew. 
manure, as proposed by Mr. Shepherd at Croydon ; this is in rectification of 
a statement in the Baron’s work, The Chemistry of Agriculture, which al- 
most denied the possibility of the utilization in England. 

Some weeks ago, the Zimes drew attention to a cleft which had made its 
appearance in one of the interior walls of the newly-constructed powder. 
magazine at Woolwich. ‘* Authority ’’ contradicted the statement ; “the 
gap was cleverly plastered over, when suddenly the piers supporting the 
groins gave way, and the ponderous iron rafters, thickly inlaid with concrete 
and shingle, and covered with asphalte, composing the flat roof together 
with the supporting brick-wall underneath, now form a mass of ruins.” 
Other portions may in all probability be insecure; the building only cost 
75007. of the public money, and was constructed by a contract of the Royal 
Engineer department of the Royal Arsenal. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

A correspondent, ‘‘ Veritas,” sends us a letter impugning certain statements affect. 
ing Lord Gambier, and referring us to a book recently published for a refuta 
tion of those statements. In due time, we shall examine them for ourselves, 
and form our own opinion on the validity of the refutation. 





———————=: 








POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY Morniye, 

The movements of thosq financial thermometers, Discount and Gold, 
have caused some anxiety ‘in City circles during the weck. Since the 
autumn of last year, no less than fifteen millions of gold have been 
withdrawn from the balanees of the Banks of England and France, 
France is a borrower, and England has raised her rates of discount three 
times during the week ; it is now siz percent. Making allowances for 
bad harvests, and the,necessary exportation of gold to pay for grain, itis 
yet impossible to account for two-thirds of the deficiency by means of 
ordinary commercial operations. Russia and Austria have not got the 
gold, for no one will lend it to them. France has sustained a drain of 
four millions, and the Bank of England is making a profit, but at the 
expense of the convenience of our own commerce, which is required sud- 
denly to bear a charge of 2 per cent against its own contracts. We are 
driven for explanation to other causes than those of a peaceful nature. 
Some part of it may be set down to the French operations in Syria, and 
the French loan to Egypt, but the operations in China scarcely con- 
tribute to solve the mystery, for there payments must be made in silver, 
which must have been procured in Europe in exchange for geld. Ten 
millions is a large sum to be withdrawn from the amount of the circu- 
lating medium, and we sincerely hope that the true explanation is not to 
be found in an intentional hoarding for warlike operations in the coming 
year. Two per cent in discount is too high a price to pay for contingent 
“ideas.” 








We have telegrams from Turin and Rome, giving the latest news 
from Gaeta. The official Gazette at Turin of proven» stated that 
“General Salzano proposed to General Fanti the surrender of the body 
of Neapolitan troops who remained outside Gacta, consisting of ten bat- 
talions of chasseurs and a regiment of cavalry. General Fanti rejected 
this proposition. After our engagement of the 12th instant, the Bour- 
bon troops reéntered Gaeta. Our troops have taken up fresh positions 
round the town. The garrison of Gaeta consisted of eighteen battalions, 
but a despatch announces that two merchant steamers sailing under 
French colours had left Gaeta with troops ; their destination is supposed 
to be Civita Vecchia.” We hear that Francis II. requests the Pope to 
receive an additional 7000 soldiers. 

Yesterday morning eight persons, says the Globe of last night, were killed 
at Atherstone, in Warwickshire, by an “accident”? on the line! As the 
up Scotch mail train was passing the Atherstone station at its usual speed, 
it came into collision with a cattle train which was standing at the station. 
The engine of the mail train was thrown off the line, and the stoker was 
killed on the spot. Seven cattle drivers on the cattle train were also killed 
on the spot. The Post-office clerks on duty in the travelling Post-offiee 
were seriously injured, and it is feared that some of them will not live. 
The engine-driver of the mail train and the few passengers in the train 
escaped comparitively unhurt. Both lines were immediately blocked up 
for a time, and the up line was speedily cleared, so that the traffic was not 
much impeded. The Scotch mail train came in at a quarter before ten 
o'clock yesterday morning. 


The extraordinary case of the Sheddens was further proceeded with 
yesterday. Mr. Robert Shedden Patrick, one of the parties cited, 4 
called ; he was not aware that the male petitioner had been in custody at ius 
instance for four years. Mr. Moore, a witness from America, proved that 
his father and mother had no certificate of their marriage; ‘hey pe 
married in a room. Sir C. Cresswell said there was abundant evidence @ 
the custom, The case is still proceeding. 





MARKET. 


Srock ExcHanar, Faipay AFTERNOON, 


The Money Market has been irregular, through the apprehension created 
by the efflux of bullion on account of the Bank of France. 3h to 43 

On Monday, the Bank of France raised the rate of discount from 3} “ 
per cent ; this movement was followed by the Bank of England, advancing 
the next day to 5 per cent. This rate being insufficient to arrest the age 
the directors again advanced yesterday 1 per cent., so that the present r= 4 
mum is now 6 per cent. These various movements caused the —_ — 
unsettled all the week, but today it has been a little steadier; the deman® 
however, is still active. , bere 

The fluctuations of the week in the aay eee of English Stocks have ; 
frequent and sharp, between 93} and 93in Consol. The first price on n the 
was 933 93}, yesterday, 93934; but after the announcement of the — mons 
Bank rate, Lspeoeed to 934 93}, with afirm market. Today quote 
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order; it was adjudicated in bankruptcy only a few week ago. 
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have been still higher, there being for a moment buyers at 933. A reaction 
has since set in, and the last figure is 93}. India Stock, 223 224, and the 
5 per cents, 1034 1033; Bank Stock marks today 233 and 235}. 

The Foreign Market has been tolerably active all the week, and prices 
have varied a good deal every day, closing this afternoon with few excep- 
tions at a decline upon last week. Mexican is fully } per cent lower, 
leaving off 213 21%; Peruvian 94 95; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cent 
Uribarren Bonds, 81 85; and the Dollar Bonds, 81 83; Peruvian Three 

r Cent, 73 74; Buenos Ayres, 94 96; Ditto Three per Cent, 29 30; Gre- 
nada Active, 15 16; Ditto Deferred, 55 6; Venezuela Three per Cent, 
91} 22}; Ditto One-and-a-half per Cent, 1112; Spanish, 49 49}; Ditto 
Deferred, 40} 41; and the Certificates, 536; Turkish Bonds, on the other 
hand, have been in demand, closing at a considerable improve ment, the Old 
Six per Cent, 72 72}; and the New Ditto, 57} 58; Sardinian, 86 87; Victor 
Emmanuel, 96 97 ; both good markets ; Russian, 105 196. 

A large amount of business has been transacted in the Railway Share 
Market, and quotations have undergone some violent changes; a good deal 
of this was attributable to the state of the Account, the settling of which 
terminated yesterday ; but certainly the chief cause was the recent Bank 
measures. Midland fell to 130, but today the price is 130} 131}, being a 
full of nearly 4 per cent; Great Western, 71} 72; London and North- 
Western, 99 99} ; London and South-Western, 93} 94}; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 1143 1143 ; Caledonian Stock has been actively dealt in, closing 
93 93}; London and Brighton, 113$ 114}; South-Eastern and Dover, 
83] 844; Great Northern, 111 113, the A, 110 112; Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincoln, 45} 46; North British, 62} 623; Berwick, 101 101}. During 
the settling, Contangos were moderate. Great Western of Canada, 11) 11; 
Grand Truok has risen 3 per cent, and is now 23 23. Not very much has 
been doing in the French Share Market, but prices have been firm. Paris 
and Lyons, 35} 36; Paris and Strasbourg, 24 24}; Sambre and Meuse, 
536; Luxembourg, 6§ 63; Lombardo-Venetian have varied about } per 
event, finally closing } 3 dis. ex div.; Madras, 94} 95}. The market has 
been rather agitated all day, but closes steady. 





On Tuesday the Bank of England raised the rate of discount from 4} to 5 
percent; the cause of this step was the withdrawal of 300,000/. in bullion 
for account of the Bank of France, and an intimation that 300,000/, more 
would be required, The demand for discount was only moderate ; on the 
Stock Exchange the rate for loans remained at 2} per cent. 

The Bank of France suddenly raised its rate of discount on Monday, to 
the same point as the Bank of England. Thursday is the usual day for a 
rise. The drain of bullion in France has amounted to nearly four millions 
sterling in two months. 

On Wednesday, it transpired that the contract of the Bank of France with 
the London bullion brokers was for a million, not half a million, as stated 
on Tuesday. ‘The demand for discount on Wednesday was very large. The 
discount houses and joint-stock banks raised their rate of interest to 4 per 
vent for money at call, and the discount houses to 4} per cent with seven 
days notice. The London and Westminster Bank only gives 3 per cent for 
sums below 5002, 

On Thursday the Court of Directors of the Bank raised the rate of dis- 
count to 6 per cent; the discount-houses raised their rates from 4 to 4} per 
cent for money on call, and from 4} to 5 per cent for deposits with seven 
days’ notice. The London and Westminster Bank has decided, exception- 
ally, not to give more than 4} above 500/., and 3} below that sum. 

The last advices say that a part of the car and wood of the Great Western 
Trunk Railway of Canada have been seized by the Sheriff under an 
execution for a small debt. It is expected that the Provincial Parliament 
will shortly have a proposition from the Canadian Ministry. 

The Mitre Insurance Company has got into Chancery under a winding-up 
Mr. Harding 
is appointed interim official manager. 

James Herbert Smith, of Bermondsey, leather factor, appeared to pass 
his examination, on Friday week, at the Court of Bankruptey. An ad- 
journment was ordered to investigate the balance-sheet, which showed that 
in December, 1858, the bankrupt had a surplus of 15,1597. ; he now owes 
121,803/, to unsecured creditors ; 
liable on “bills receivable ”’ for 85,377/. The total assets are 52,885/. The 
profit is 39,641/.; trade cxpenses, 25,814/.; interest, 18,036/.; house and 
meen expenses, 3880/.; losses, 94,669/., of which 87,172/. were by bad 

bts. The purchases were 435,206/. ; sales, 472,576/. 

_Assignees were chosen for the estates of Davies and Company, the Shore- 
ditch bankers, on Monday. A majority of 3500/. voted for Messrs. Jeremiah 
Long, William Eastwick, Jeremiah Death, and Francis Searle, who were ap- 
pointed. Messrs. Linklaters and Hackwood are the solicitors. 

The estate of Messrs. Evans, builders, with assets 24,911/. to pay 41,4247. 
debts, is to be wound up by arrangement, provided the assignees of the 

rgest creditors, Davies and Co., give their consent, which they have asked 
ten days to decide on. 


THE FUTURE ITALIAN CAPITAL, 
‘ Belfast, Nov. 13, 1860. 

Sm,—I did not see the letter on ‘The Future Capital of Italy,” in 
your number of the 3d, till a week after publication. Your correspondent 
thinks that Rome ought to be retained as the Papal residence, under an 
indepe ndent municipality, and that Venice will be the best capital for the 
Italian kingdom, I am a Protestant, and think that the wishes and natural 
Tights of the Italian people ought to take precedence of ecclesiastical con- 
Venience ; but even if the Roman Catholic powers permit Rome to be ever 
amexed to the Italian kingdom, I do not think so unhealthy a site ought 
to be chosen as the capital. 

Setting Rome out of the question, your correspondent thinks Venice has 
the first claim, both on account of its historic glories and its commercial 
_—. I think this a misconception. Venice has certainly a glorious 

istory to boast of, but, like that of Rome, it is in a great degree extra- 
Ttalian, _The preéminence in that history which is identified with the 
true glories of the Italian nation belongs neither to Venice nor Rome, but 
is nearly equally shared between Milan and Florence. But Florence has 

advantage of Milan in its more central situation, as well as in its 
terary and artistic associations: and its dialect is the purest form of 
Ttalian, 

Venice does not occupy a central situation, and its harbour is not parti- 
eularly good. Ifa sea-port is chosen, moreover, it ought rather to be on 
the west than the east side of Italy; looking towards France and England, 
rather than Austria and Turkey. 

Perhaps the best way of all would be to build a new capital on the Gulf 
of Spezzia. This is sufficiently central: it is, I believe, the best harbour 
bad Italy, and one of the best in the world. Mountain barriers and political 
he ers have, till now, shut it out from the rest of Italy; but the latter 

ve ceased to exist, and the former may be tunnelled. Italy, no doubt, 
Means to be a naval power, and for this purpose a maritime capital will 
Probably be desirable. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 
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' the hopes of us all in a moment, and convert friendship into en- 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL DEMONSTRATION AT THE 
GUILDHALL, 

Tne annual feast in the abode of Gog and Magog has become an 
occasion for political demonstrations. In quict times, it is true, 
Ministers contine themselves to complimentary speeches, varying 
the monotony by occasionally indulging in the game of “ brag,” 
When the public mind is seriously moved, they seize the oppor- 
tunity to expound in general terms the policy they are pursuing, 
or, as Lord Palmerston said, to dispel gloomy forebodings. In 
these latter days, the Lord Mayor’s banquet has been put to a 
new use. In addition to the speeches of native growth, exotics 
are transplanted across the Channel, and exhibited in full blos- 
som at the hospitable board of the ecivie potentate, and we have 
the great advantage of learning, not only what our own politi- 
cians chose to tell us, but what the representative of Imperial 
France thinks it fit we should believe. This year, Count de Per- 
signy came over from Paris expressly to make a speech at the 
Guildhall. Why? This is a question it is difficult to answer, 
M. de Persigny did not go into the City to make a pretty little 
speech for nothing. What circumstances made this proceeding 
desirable ? Is the explanation to be found in the fact that the 
celebration on the 9th was the first which has occurred since the 
signature of the Treaty of Commerce ? If so, the reason may pass 
muster, So much has been said adverse to the treaty that it was 
perhaps desirable to put on record a modest but dignified reminder 
of the reciprocal advantages it confers. The remarks of Count de 
Persigny, however, imply other motives. It was not only to talk 
of the Treaty of Commerce that he hurried to London; it was also 
to discourse on the larger questions of peace and war, friendship 
and enmity. What may have occurred to make this desirable, we 
do not profess to know; but there is the fact. A speech was to 
be made on foreign affairs, and the French Ambassador is the 
man who made it. This is the characteristic fact in the record of 
the great civic festival. 

There is little to object to in the general remarks of M. de Per- 
signy. He is sure that the Lord Mayor’s wishes for the continuance 
of peace will fill the deplomatie body with lively satisfaction; a 
delicate compliment to Mr. Cubitt. It is not the first time that 
the City of London has, in the midst of troubled times, expressed 
sentiments of confidence and security. Why is this? Not, of 
course, because we are well-armed and prepared to defend our- 
selves ; no, but because the City of London has seen at a glance that 
which many politicians do not sufticiently comprehend—the 
gencral community of interest between ourselves aa the French, 
and the absence of any hostile interest in any part of the world. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this blissful amity, on both sides of the 
Channel, every fresh political incident causes disquiet, suspicion, 
distrust. The reason is not far to seek. It is not, as might be 
guessed, the magnitude of the armaments, the peculiar policy of 
the French Emperor ; it is that we look at the events of the present 
through the deceitful spectacles of our memories of the past. If, 
therefore, you would see the present as it is, shut your eyes to the 
past, and obliterate from your mind the costly experience not only 
of the beginning of the nineteenth but of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Such is the advice of M, de Persigny, given, 
we doubt not, in good faith and with pure benevolent intent, so 
far as he is concerned, And he finds consolation in this, that 
every day we all see more clearly the indubitable fact, that having 
all to lose and nothing to gain, France and England can do each 
other as much good in peace as they can do each other harm in 
war. There you have la vérité vraie; there you have a fact 
understood as well in France as in England; there you have the 
signification of the economic revolution worked by the Emperor 
that peace between us might be cemented. 

We are willing to accept this statement of the case as frankly 
as itis made. We believe that M. de Persigny means what he 
says. Dut unfortunately this is not the whole of the case as re- 
gards European politics, because England and France do not com- 
prise the whole of the European family of nations. So far as the 
two nations are concerned, their relations are placed on an ad- 
mirable footing by the Treaty of Commerce, and nothing is further 
from the wish of Englishmen than a rupture with France. We 
desire peace and goodwill, and a development of those beneficent 
interchanges of each others products which nature seems to dic- 
tate. But, alas, there are other nations in Europe besides Eng- 
land. We are interested in their welfare quite as much as we 
are in the welfare of France, It is not because we see the present 
through the spectacles of the past, that suspicion and apprehen- 
sion spring out of the rapid progress of political action, but be- 
cause, let us say it frankly, we are not sure of the policy of France 
towards the nations of the Continent, whose territories adjoin her 
own. There are endless contingencies in the dim perspective of 
the future. Bound to France by the golden links of commerce, is 
it hoped that we shall stand aside and take no part in the event 
of some of those contingencies coming into the foreground ? ¥. 
de Persigny’s speech affords no answer to that question. It onl 
opens to our view a delightful prospect of continuous and benifi- 
cent amity. So far as England is concerned, we accept literally 
the vérité vraie of M. de Persigny. We gladly recognize the 
community of interests and the absence of hostility. But here we 
stop, and stop with regret. Beyond this fact there lies a wide 
field of uncertainty, full of rocks and shoals which might wreck 
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mity, peace into war. This is the cause of our unquiet moments, 
our suspicion, and our distrust. ‘‘ Voila, messieurs, 
vraie.” We are a nation of shopkeepers, but we are shopkeepers 





la vérité | 


and something more; and the mest sanguine philanthropists may | 


depend upon it that England will never barter her free and legiti- 
mate action in European polities for the amplest, the most lucrative 
commerce that it ever entered into the brain of man to conceive. 
Lord Palmerston’s speech must inevitably suggest in all minds 
the reverse of the medal struck by Count de Persigny. What 
has rendered it incumbent on us to augment our Navy, to bring 
our Army up to the highest point of efficiency, to make the most 
of our Militia, to drill and discipline 130,000 Volunteers? Why 
are we spending hundreds of thousands upon iron-clad ships, 
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| jects and freedom, and wrong on behalf of sovereigns and despot- 


ism; or, from the despotic point of view, right on bebalf of ay. 
thority and wrong on behalf of insurrection. To such lengths 
will wholesale verbal logic lead a publicist. The error lics jy 
regarding non-interverntion as a sacred moral principle, and jn 
assuming that, being a moral principle, like “Thou shalt do no 


| murder,” it is universally applicable ; consequently, that all jp. 


millions upon forts, and tens of thousands upon destructive artil- | 


lery? What is it that. has compelled us to effect a sudden ex- 
pansion of our military and naval forees? It is the expansion of 
the forces of France. And this is acause which the Commercial 
Treaty cannot remove. Perfect equality of force, we are told, is 


the essential condition of perfect harmony between great nations, | 


And it is so. shou 
think it needful to have forces out of proportion to the territories 
they have to defend and the interests they have to preserve, but 


not out of proportion to the objects they may desire to pro- | eems y u 
| cept the Austrian judgment, and belie our history and politica} 


mote. We wish to be at peace with all nations, says Lord 
Palmerston with truth, “but we are determined, by the manly 
dignity of our position, to prove to them that we are worthy to 
retain their friendship and alliance.” But while we are bent on 
giving this proof of amiability, we are not the less determined to 
make England morally and physically strong, because, as Mr. 
Gladstone told the Chester folks, ‘‘ the elements of danger are rife 
in Europe, and the greatest questions stand for solution.” We 
trust that commerce will prove the friend of peace, and that 
M. de Persigny’s predictions will be fulfilled; but in the face 
of so much uncertainty, in full view of the obscurity that shrouds 
the future intentions of France and Russia, we are bound to be 
friends with all men and—keep our powder dry. 





NON-INTERVENTION AND BRITISH POLICY. 
Ir is very remarkable how rapidly the enunciation of a Doctrine 
is followed by the appearance of a sect of Doctrinaires. The fa- 
mous doctrine of non-intervention has not escaped this fate. 
There is among us a tribe of doctrinaires as much devoted to their 
shibboleth as a Mahomedan is to the tomb of Mahomed. With 
them the doctrine has already become an axiom from which cer- 
tain conclusions may be drawn in argument, and to these conclu- 
sions, they argue, events, the practical course of politics, ought 
to conform, If they do not, so much the worse, not for the doc- 
trine, but for the facts. It is of little use protesting against this, 
because history has abundantly shown the tendency of certain 
minds to follow logical formulas to any length, and to trust a for- 
mula of this sort in preference to the solidest array of facts. 

Lord John Russell’s despatch of the 27th of October has brought 
out the Doctrinaires of non-intervention in their true colours. 
One would think, to hear what they say, that non-intervention is 
an end and not a means to an end; a sort of eleventh com- 
mandment not to be violated under any circumstances ; a final 
doctrine applicable in all times and at every place. We demur 
altogether to this view of non-intervention. If it were admitted 
that in no case might any external power intervene in the domes- 
tic quarrels between subjects and sovereigns, we should be cut off 
from active sympathy with nations struggling to acquire the rights 
we possess ourselves, and which we possess because we utterly 
disregarded the interpretation now placed upon the doctrine of 
non-intervention, Our ancestors held that they had a right to 
call in the aid of a neighbouring power between whom and our- 
selves there were certain political affinities, and we hold that the 
people of Naples and the Roman States had a right to call in the 
aid of Victor Emmanuel, and a stronger right than our ancestors, 
because the Roman and Neapolitan people did not call ina foreign 
but an Italian power. It is amazing that anybody should think 
that because Lord John’s justification of the invasion of the Ro- 
man States and Naples are different from those of Count Cavour, 
Lord John, in any way, sets them aside as minor considerations. 
Lord John’s reasons are the reasons for us; Count Cavour’s rea- 
sons are the reasons for him. One set is formulated from the foreign, 


the other from the domestic point of view. Yet Lord John is said to | 
be indiscreet, and grave doctrinaires express grave disapproval, be- | 
eause he broadly justifies, from the facts of British history and | 


international law, the conduct of Victor Emmanuel. We ex- 
plained last week why we thought it fitting that Lord John should 
set forth the views of England at a critical moment. Yet we are 
told that, in the face of the lowering tempest, the open censure of 
several powers, and the equivoca 
“there was no need to write at all.” Lord John has done many 
things, and the Government to which he belongs has done many 
things of which we cannot approve; but we heartily go with the 


proceedings of one power, 


policy which dictated the despatch, and with the substance of the | 
e 


spatch itself, 

Lord John Russell is accused of the following offence; that he 
has laid down “first, that when a people is really misgoverned 
and oppressed they are entitled to ask assistance and liberation 
from a foreign Potentate, and that it is just and right in him to 
grant that succour; and, secondly, that the people, and the peo- 
ple only, are to judge whether they are really misgoverned and 
oppressed.” And, it follows from this, so the argument of the 


indignant critic runs, that intervention is right on behalf of sub- 


But it is a pity that some great nations should | 


tervention, no matter what the circumstances may be, is wrong 
Now, non-intervention is far from being anything so sacred, t 
is not a principle at all; it is a policy, right at one time, wrong at 
another. Intervention and non-intervention must be judged Tike 


| any other acts; the justification for action or inaction must be 


found in the motives and objects of each, Non-intervention, like 
intervention, may be a crirae. It is for us to judge whether we 
ought to interfere or abstain, and our judgment must be founded 
on the broadest considerations of justice and expediency, If we 
err in our estimate of them, our action or inaction will be erro. 
neous, and we shall pay for it in the long run. As a constity- 
tional nation, we are bound to promote the spread of constitutional 
freedom, not in season and out of scason; that is the doctrinaire 
view of our obligations ; but solely in season and on just and prac- 
ticable grounds. It seems to us right to sympathize with the 
Italians; it seems to the Austrian wrong, but we are not to ac- 


faith. It might seem to us right and necessary to intervene on 


| behalf of the Italians, it would seem wrong to the Austrian and 


| Russian; but that would not make their view right. 








We hold 
that it is wrong for sovereigns to intervene on behalf of soye- 
reigns against the clearly expressed wish of the people; and we 
hold it right to intervene on behalf ofthe people. That is the Bri- 
tish faith. The morality or immorality of non-intervention is to 
be judged of by the circumstances, and is not in itself good or 
bad. In every case, we must determine the justice or expediency 
of the course to be adopted. If the Irish were to call in the 
French, and the French obeyed the call, the result would be war 
with France. Lord John’s critic says that in such a case we 
could not complain. No; the time for complaining would be 
gone, and the time for action would be come. So, if the 
Venctians called in the Emperor Napoleon and he went in, 
Austria would go to war with him. The rights and wrongs of the 
proceeding would depend upon many considerations, and not at 
all upon the fact of intervention, 

‘* The principle of non-intervention is gone!” is the sad ejacu- 
lation of our contemporary, after perusing Lord John’s despatch, 
Tkat which never existed, as a “ principle,” except in the brains 
of theorists, may be gone, and ought to go. That which existed 
as a policy, before the said theorists got hold of it and turned it 
into a principle, remains, Lord John Russell’s despatch does not 
** justify anything that anybody wishes to do.” All he does, in 
that dqeument, is to justify, from our principles and our history, 
the conduct of Victor Emmanuel. He no more justifies interven- 
tion on behalf of wrong than a rightful arrest justifies wrongful 
imprisonment ; than the administration of justice in England is a 
warrant for the late administration of injustice in Naples. The 
bald, cold, heartless doctrine of non-intervention never could sur- 
vive in a healthy community of nations. The policy of non-inter- 
vention will continue to be adopted as often as it presents the 
greater show of expediency and practicability. If Lord John’s 
despatch has killed the doctrine, or “ principle” as it is affee- 
tionately called, all we have to say is ‘‘ bon voyage!” 

THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 
Tue Treaty, in the estimation of certain writers, has got into very 
deep water ; and, were we to credit the statements made to us, 
England has been befooled into a bad bargain. Waiving the 
question that these treaties are opposed to Free Trade in principle, 
this particular treaty was hailed with satisfaction, because the 
country saw in it an opportunity of creating and fostering a sub- 
stantial alliance between the two peoples of France and England. 
But every wind that blew from any point of the political compass 
was supposed to prove the folly of a treaty with a country of the 
ruler of which we are suspicious. The distinction has never been 
drawn between the value of an alliance between Governments, 





| and the infinitely greater value of a mutual interest between the 


two nations. Foiled in defeating the treaty as a whole, the acts 
of opponents have been directed latterly to the details ; and our 
great daily contemporary somewhat triumphantly asked, the other 
day, what would happen to the article of German silver spoons, 
if the duty settled by the text of the treaty, which might be 
moderate upon spoons of the value of fourteen shillings a pound, 
was also levied upon spoons only worth a shilling’ Our contem- 
porary has never got beyond the first schedule affixed to the 
treaty, and he sets aside all the subsequent arrangements made 
by the-deputations in conjunction with the English and Fren 
Commissioners. The principle of ad valorem duties has 
adopted in the case of Belfast, Rochdale, Leeds, and Bradford, 
the products of which have been laboriously examined and classi- 
fied; Belfast, for instance, having no less than six assortments of 
her linens all distinguishable in their texture. So with Leeds 
and other places, Bradford and Rochdale being able to define 
exactly the proportion of duty payable upon each description of 
manufacture. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that the French Govern- 
ment is seriously in earnest in the completion of the treaty. "e 
find evidence of the fact in the announcement made last week 
the Moniteur, that it was the intention of the Government to al- 
ticipate the date originally fixed upon for the commencement © 
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the new tariff, Whatever were the original influences at work in| end. When the winter weather set in, when the thermomet 
France, set in motion to defeat the treaty in detail, they seem to | fell below freezing point, when the Tien-tsin-ho be ) 
pave subsided before the determination of the Commissioners. | covered with ice, of course the Allies would be oblige 
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The opposing forces now appear on this side of the Channel, in the | draw. Thus the barbarians would have been outwitted. 


furm of sneers, which can never be answered, as Gibson said, and 


we are told that the treaty would long ago have been com- | discovery of their fraud. 


But they did not accurately caleulate the consequen: 
No sooner had Lord Elgin a 


ef the 


1 Haro 


nd 


Jeted if it had been a straightforward proceeding from the first. | Gros learned the true state of the ease than they intimated the 


e forget the long struggle in our own country between protection 
and free-trade, and grudge to France a similar delay. A great 
country can only pass through such a change by gradual transition, 
and France is giving earnest by the admission of corn-laden British 
and American bottoms into her ports at the same rates as French 
ships, that she is prepared to enter upon that system of relaxation 
which Sir Robert Peel initiated for us in 1845, Our shipowners 
only _ up the cry for reciprocity the other day ; it was time 
they did, for it is impossible to restore a commerce once lost, 
put there is a better reason for the discontinuance of the cry in 
thefact that British ships are admitted into France and Martinique. 

One principle we should keep steadily in view with respect to 
the treaty. It is a contract, the effects of which will create a 
thousand interests not now existing, interlacing Frenchmen and 
Englishmen together. This is better than any alliance between 
Governments, because it extinguishes old hatreds in mutual ad- 
vantages, which affect the prosperity of individuals known to 
each other in commercial relations and communities so inter- 
twined, are not likely to get to war. France went to war in Italy 
for an “idea;” she comes and makes a trade with us by 
treaty—a mere “‘idea” in the inception, but one which is likely 
to become productive of lasting effects to both countries, Sepa- 
rated from the polities of the time and the acts of diplomacy, the 

is a great sheet-anchor upon which England can rely for 
calming the passions under national excitement. The attitude of 
at this moment is a proud one; we are still ‘‘a nation 

of eepers,” but we are also renewing our youth and restoring 
the old age of chivalrous devotion. We are neither willing to 
wound, nor yet afraid to strike if it be necessary ; but, before we 


strike, we are anxious to try the effect of developed industry and | 


intercourse with all our neighbours. France recognizes the fact 
of England’s new position ; pa comes to buy and sell with us ; 
and, whilst we reciprocate the offer, we stand erect and unmoved 
by fear of hosts armed either with stecl er gold. Being so 
strong at home, we can afford to be liberal abroad, and scatter our 
bargains in tariffs with generosity of purpose. Our wisdom will 
be justified before long in the result. 


MORE CHINESE DUPLICITY. 

We trust that the British Mandarins are satisfied with the con- 
duct of their friends and allies in Pekin and Tien-tsin. If they 
are not, they cannot plead ignorance of the essential characteristic 
ofthe Mandarin element—bad faith, What those, who do not 
sympathize with the men of pearl buttons and peacock’s feathers, 
have predicted from the beginning, has occurred at Tien-tsin, 
The long-tailed gentry have attempted to cheat the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, and they have thus justified the severe measures recom- 
mended by ourselves and by others. 

A brief statement, derived from the official documents of the Allies 
and the Mantchous, will prove the correctness of our assertions. It 
was remarked during the whole course of the earlier operations 
of the Allies that the officers of the Pekin Government did their 
utmost to stop hostilities, not because they were prepared to give 
in to our demands, but because they bagel | by delay to compel our 
evacuation of the country, and thus to frustrate the objects of the 
war, That device failed. We received their flags of truce as in 
duty bound, but we continued to fight until the Taku forts were 
in our hands, the Tartar army dispersed, and Tien-tsin in our 
possession. The Mandarins then tried a maneuvre on a grander 
stale. They gave out that Commissioners would meet the Pleni- 
potentiaries at Tien-tsin to treat and conclude a peace. Soon 
after Lord Elgin and Baron Gros arrived. Kweiliang came hot 
from Pekin, to join Hang-fuh, the Governor of Chi-li, and con- 
duct the negotiations. These persons induced the Plenipotentiaries 
to believe that they had full powers ; and Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros, thrown off their guard, and willing to give credit once more 
to the asseverations of a Mandarin, consented to negotiate. The 
substance of a convention, which was to come into operation at 
onee, without the formality of a ratification, was communicated to 
the Commissioners. It provided, among other things, for the 
immediate payment of a sum of money, as a condition precedent 
to the evacuation of Tien-tsin, and it was arranged that, on the 
ith of September, the Secretaries of the British Ambassador 

mect the Commissioners, and that on the 8th, the docu- 

ment should be signed. What happened? On the 6th, Mr. 
ade and Mr. Parkes met the Assistant-Commissioner, Hang-ki. 
As he demurred to the article giving immediate effect to the con- 
, the secretaries pointed out that the two Commissioners 

had assumed titles warranting them to settle the dispute out of 

It seems that these two worthies had actually done so ; 
but when Mr. Wade and Mr. Parkes came to look into the ipsis- 
‘la verba of the powers of the Commissioners, it turned out that 

yhad none of the authority which they had falsely repre- 
seuted themselves to have. They were there toenter into negotia- 

on “ false pretences,” as Lord Elgin correctly states, and as 
‘on as this was confirmed by the admissions extorted from Kwei- 
himself, the secretaries broke off the negotiation, and re- 
their discovery to the Ambassadors. The object of the 





b is plain enough. The Mandarins hoped to protract the 
Regotiations until the season for military movements was at an 





fact to the Commissioners, informed them that they would neither 
receive them nor renew negotiations in any shape until the allied 
armies were in possession of Tung-Chow, a town within 2 few 
miles of Pekin, and gave instant orders for the march ef the 
army upon that place. ‘This message was communicst te 
the Commissioners on the 7th; they vainly begged a deley of 
‘three days or so;” but the Plenipotentiaries, so nearly outwitted, 
would not be put off any longer; the army marched on the 8th, and 
on the 10th it was at a place within forty-five miles of Pekin. 

Here our intelligence comes to an end. Some ramours have been 
in cireulation respecting the conclusion of peace, but they are 
based upon a misreported telegram from Sir Hope Grant. But we 
need not fear the result of the march on Pekin. No Tartar ferse 
will stand our guns, our horsemen, and infantry, after the actions 
on the Tien-tsin-ho. The doubtful report of peace is only “ pre 
mature.” We shall receive the news by the next mail. ~ 

It ought now to be abundantly evident to the most inveterate 
of our European Mandarins, that force is the only argument a 
Tartar understands. Treat him with any show of respect and 
consideration, and he begins to practice “the little tricks of the 
wretched Court he serves. Our guess that Lord Elgin would be 
compelled to go to Pekin for what he wanted has proved to be eer- 
rect; for thither he has gone. We doubt whether the occupation 
of Tung-chow would convince the courtiers and compel them to be 
straightforward. We, therefore, consider it most likely Grat the 
Allies were obliged to capture Pekin. Atany rate, the lessen they 
got at Tien-tsin cannot have been lost upon the Plenipotentiaries, 
and we have a right to assume that they would be content with 
nothing but an immediate and absolute concession of their de- 
mands, In that case, they must have entered Pekin, and entered 
it as conquerors, We have no need to be tender of this corrupt 
old dynasty which is hateful to the people. It has never respected 
anything but force, whether displayed by Chinese rebels or Eu- 
ropean armies, and we shall achieve a great thing if we can bind 
it down to terms, and force it to ohbsérve them. 

COUNSEL’S RIGHTS AND CLIENTS’ WRONGS. 

Tue English and Irish bars have got into a position of an anova 
lous character in their relations with the public. The reason lies 
on the very surface, and it simply consists in the determination 
of counsel to adhere to the traditions of the past, as conclusive of 
arrangements between their profession and clients. Centuries 
ago it was settled that counsel were not to be paid for their ser- 
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vices, but were to be regarded as going into court and advocating 
the interests of others without reward. It was gencrously con- 


ceded that no barrister-at-law should sue for or be able to recover 
for any work of advocacy. But against this very small apparent 
concession were sect off claims which have sometimes operated te 
the entire destruction of clients’ interests, While refusing to werk . 
for hire, the barrister was willing to receive an honorarium in- 
stead of wages, and in practice this fee, for such it was and is, 
‘ 


ei 


came to be paid upon the delivery of instructions or briefs ; or, 
not paid, the attorney giving the instructions was held morally 
liable to pay. Carrying out the fiction, no counsel held himself 
bound to attend the trial of his client’s case, or liable for malver- 
sation in the performance of his duty. Indeed, it has been found 
impossible to establish such a liability, as the very recent actzom 
of Mrs, Swynfen against Lord Chelmsford proves beyond a doubt, 
Not long ago, there was a somewhat angry discussion in the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench as to the non-attendance of a learned 
sergeant, who boldly claimed for himself an exemption from any 


compulsion to attend a trial, although his fee had been paid. le 
practice at both bars counsel, through their clerks, take all the 


papers sent to them, receive the fees, and do the best they cam 
to attend to the cases. There have been some very honourable 
exceptions to this general rule: Sir Cresswell Cresswell, for ia- 
stance, would never allow his clerk to accept a brief and a & 
where the trial could not be attended ; but some eminent couns 
do not pursue this course. It formed{about the only complaint 
ever made against the late amiable Sir William Follett, that he 
received fees in cases which it was certain he could not attend; 
but it was urged in his favour, that the object of clients was te 
keep him from the other side, and consequently he received 
money which was known beforehand to be thrown away. 

But the day is past for fictions; in law, as in every other 
business, we deal with stern realities which do not admit of being 
gingerly treated upon mere traditional usages. The monopoly of 
the bar is broken up by the audience of solicitors in Bankruptcy 
and in County Courts, and as they are not only permitted to recover 
their fees, but are liable for beet, “en it is obvious that a dis- 
tinction between the two branches of the profession cannot be 
tolerated if found prejudicial to the interests of the community. 
The other day a case was called in the Court of Divoree and 
Matrimonial Causes, wherein five counsel—Sir Hugh Cairns, Me. 
Macaulay, Dr. Phillimore, Mr. Stephens, all Queen’s Counsel, 
and Mr. Beasley of the outer bar, appeared for the petitioners, 
Mr. and Miss Shedden, The reports show it was a case of vast 


ae & 





importance, involving nothing less than liberty, fame, and for- 
tune ; and in a struggle so serious, no doubt the petitioners intes- 
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tionally fortified themselves with the services «f counsel of 
eminence. For Sir Hugh Cairns, indeed, some apology can be 
made ; he has arrived at something like the position of Follett, 
and probably his attendance was not calculated upon with cer- 
tainty. But we presume that the very fact of so many as five 


counsel being retained is evidence that the petitioners determined | 


to make sure of two or three of the “team.” Mr, Macaulay rose 


i 


and stated to the judges sitting in full court, that he and his | 


learned brethren had not had time to make themselves masters 
of the case; and, as their papers had only been delivered some 
three days before, they begged an adjournment, which would 
also require a ‘‘ refresher,” as a renewed fee is called. The 
counsel of the opposite party were ready, and pressed on the 
case, which the Court decided must go on for public convenience. 
The counsel for the petitioners folded up their briefs and left the 
court. What injustice might have happened we know not, but 
fortunately Miss Shedden, one of the petitioners, was equal to the 
occasion, and she, a young woman, stood up and opened the case 
in a speech of five hours’ duration, which five men had abandoned 
to its fate. Apart altogether from the merits or results of the 
romantic case which Miss Shedden opened, one cannot but sym- 
pathize with her position ; and, if she had not been possessed of 
the ability to perform her task, it is frightful to think of the con- 
sequences to the principles of public morals which the conduct of 
her counsel would have occasioned. 
If the bar is determined to continue the present absurdly anti- 
quated notion, then the whole question is removed from the 
operation of any rule of conduct, and is referred to the operation 
of the wider court of conscience. There can be no objection to the 
Inns of Court maintaining the old usage, provided it is distinetly 
understood that counsel do not pledge themselves to peruse the 
papers sent them and make themselves master of their clients’ views. 
t is a notion, however, which cannot be carried out in any other 
department of life. We know what would happen to a journal 
which made an acknowledgment that the events of the day or 
week were too complicated to be chronicled and criticized, and we 
can anticipate the reply a journalist would receive in answer to 
any application for an adjournment. No medical man could ask a 
dying patient to put off the application of medicine and the inves- 
tigation of a disease. Every profession is bound down to time 
and punctual performance of duty, except the bar. It was com- 
petent for Mr. Macaulay and the other gentlemen to return their 
papers and the fees, They did neither. They abandoned their 
case to an abler advocate, who has shamed the whole bar of Eng- 
land. An affectionate daughter devoting the best years of her 
young life to wipe off the stain of illegitimacy from her father’s 
birth, eneountering years of fatigue, dealing with complex ques- 
tions of law and fact, might suggest to English gentlemen prac- 
tising at the bar the necessity of a more punctilious discharge of 
duty. A clicnt deserted by one and opposed by another powerful 
bar, and that client a woman, does indeed raise a question de- 
serving the earnest attention of the Benchers, They will do well 
to examine how far the etiquette of the bar has fallen behind the 
age, for the age will set aside the bar, and the brilliant and 
suecessful example of Miss Shedden will give rise to more lay 
advocacy than counsel expect, unless they anticipate the effect by 
such a relaxation of the senseless notions which fetter their ac- 
tion. The attorneys might do their part. They should refuse to 
give another brief to a counsel who neglected his business. The 
tendency of business is to get into a few hands, and these not 
always the best, whilst hundreds of able and accomplished men 
pine away for lack of employment. It touches the very heart of 
jurisprudence if its professors do not themselves act up to the 
spirit of their implied contracts, and we may expect to have decay 
at the core of our legal system for lack of decency in its professors. 
There is no objection toa counsel, any more than to an attorney or 
civil engineer, being hired; labour, physical or intellectual, is 
honourable, and no man need be ashamed to be paid for work 
which he has done according to his undertaking. 
view of the bar, but it is the view of the day in which we live ; and 
the bar may rely upon it, that an age which has enforced liberty 


| 





‘his is not the | 


of thought and freedom of commerce will not be long, if compelled | 


to the struggle, in also enforcing the rights of clients and liabili- 
ties of their counsel. 
JUVENILE CRIME IN LONDON ; 
WANTED A CURE, 

SomEruinG is amiss in our mode of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents in the Metropolis. While in the provinces crime, as a 
profession for boys, has been nearly extinguished, while the pro- 
vincial graduates become fewer and fewer in number every month, 
in London there is a large number of regular professional juvenile 
delinquents. We are willing to admit that the number is de- 
creasing, but some of our readers will be startled when we tell 
them that there are some two hundred boys who, under different 
names, have been six or seven times convicted, and sent to prison 
for every variety of term, from a fortnight to six months. There 
are instances of boys who have been sent to prison twenty times, 
and if it be said these are exceptional cases, we are willing to cast 
them out of the reckoning, and to take our stand on the ordinary 
cases where boys are on/y sent to prison six times in two years. 

What can we expect from a repetition of this monotonous 
remedy? The offender looks upon it 2s one of the hazards of the 
profession. He calculates the chance of so much imprisonment as 
a soldier calculates the chance of a wound or a fever. Imprison- 
ment does not deter the professional thief; perhaps it makes him 





all the more expert and formidable. How to deal with the diffi. 
culty is the question, Are we to admit that what has been done 
in the provinces cannot be done in London ? 

The case stands thus. Boys are caught time after time committip 

e > vrai y J i ¥ s 
offences against the law. In the main, but not alw ays, they are 
seized in different districts, by different constables, and they are 
brought before different Magistrates. They assume many names 
and, when asked their age, they frequently romance on this sub. 
ject to an incredible extent, joe Bete themselves to be older than 
they are, probably because they have but vague notions of time 
Under these cireumstances, it is difficult to know whether a delin. 
quent is an old offender or a beginner in crime, and of course in- 
veterate thieves of tender years are dealt with as mere tyros 
Many of the police would know them again if they saw them 
again; but every policeman, still less every Magistrate, cannot 
know every thief. Yet with a fine Volice force and a most 
excellent body of Magistrates, one would imagine some. 
thing could be done to meet and overcome the evil. Mr, 
Adderley, Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Barwick Baker have done 
much. They are adepts in devising plans for the decrease of 
young criminals, Can they tell us how we are to diminish 
the frightful total of youthful professionals thieves fur. 
nished by the London pavé ? Would it be possible to establish 
something like a Clearing House for juvenile offenders? Could 
there not be some joint and regular action between the police, who 
watch and catch boys ; gaol officers, who have them in keeping for 
months at a time, and who must know them ; the Magistrates, 
Whose function it is to award sentences, and who ought to know 
the previous character and conduct of the delinquents, and the 
Reformatory authorities who are to receive them, and who may 
be able to give valuable information touching young and perhaps 
old thieves still at large? We hazard the suggestion in the hope 
that something may be devised to relieve the Metropolis from the 
stigma of nurturing, by a neglect of proper methods, an army of 
regular thieves two hundred strong. , 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
Boston, 22d October, 1860. 

Smr—For ten years a subscriber to the Spectator, 1 have perused your 
lucubrations upon many subjects, and it is, perhaps, fair you should recipro- 
cate by reading this letter. 

Like all Englishmen, you do sometimes misunderstand us Americans; we 
are to you a nation of bores; as Sam Slick expresses it, ‘* You don’t know 
nothing about us, and, what's a darned sight worse, you don’t care nothing 
about us,’’ while we care enough about you to understand and make some 
allowance even for this imperfect sympathy. 

Utterly indifferent to the opinion of the rest of the world, we are sensitive 
to the criticisms of our English brethren, and, certainly, animadversions 
and aspersions enough have been made by your travelling countrymen to 
establish a raw. 

Full of curiosity and affection, we go, pilgrims, to our fatherland, know- 
ing you all and your fathers before you by your Christian names. We meet 
with an embrace ?—no, with a gentleman who stutters forth that “ we have 
the advantage of him,”’ and who stares through an eye-glass. No enthu- 
siasm can survive this rebuff; and, foregoing our native English, we hasten 
to lands where we care not for cordiality, and where civility and amusement 
can be purchased. 

We go away, like poor relations, our hearts aching with disappointment. 

This coldness is to be attributed partly to your natural superciliousness, 
which offends your European neighbours as it does us, and your unreason- 
able requirements as to the non-essential of etiquette, partly to the bad 
manners of many of our nouveaux riches who make the grand tour, but 
principally to your comparative indifference to and ignorance of us, which 
wears away slowly as you travel more in this direction, and as we grow more 
interesting. 

But to this favour you must come: blood is thicker than water, as one of 
our brave captains strikingly proved on a late occasion; we yearn towards 
you, and, isolated as you are in Europe, with no natural alliances, no sym- 
pathies with despotic Governments and alien races, you must turn from 
these wearisome entanglements, and strengthen the ties with your kinsmen 
on this side of the ocean, who, side by side with you, may meet the 
world in arms, 

A great step towards cementing our alliance has been taken by the Duke 
of Newcastle, with the assent of your beloved Queen. I regard the visit of 
the heir-apparent as a great coup d’état, which will do more to weld us into 
one than all the wiles of diplomates. 

Our newspapers report the details of your little Prince’s doings and say- 
ings, but they cannot convey an idea of the feeling which prompted the at- 
tentions proffered ; in many cases poor diversions, only interesting as indi- 
cations of an universal desire to yD something for the Royal stranger, the 
son of Queen Victoria. And for every act of commission count twenty of 
omission, hospitalities withheld for want of time, and for fear of over 
whelming the tired traveller. . 

The Prince would have been the guest of the cities he visited, 
roads he traversed, had not the Duke of Newcastle very properly dec 
the offer. 

And, by the bye, 


the rail- 
lined 


the Duke, whose career as Lord Lincoln and as Duke of 
Newcastle is well known to most of us, and whose dignified and modest xd 
signation of his Secretaryship during the Crimean war touched us as it di 
you, has been almost as much of a hero as Albert Edward, and the success 
of the tour is much owing to his tact and his cordial manner of taking ciyili- 
ties as they were intended, , { 
It is upon him we rely for a thorough understanding of this progtnt 
the descendant of George III. through our democratic country, 4” tl 
has the gift of tongues, the mother’s heart will beat quick and ber eyes : 
as he tells her of the millions of her countrymen in this hemis phere, ¥ if 
love old England, and who would show their loyalty to England’s Queen} 
she would trust herself among us. seaed te 
Among the strange coincidences which were of course not mention he 
our guest, but which rather enhance the pleasure of hospitality, are et 
arrivals of your fleet at Portland on the anniversary of the burning oft ~ 
town by the British, the entrée into Boston the day of Burgoyne § oad : 
der, the passing of the young Oxonian between lines of shouting Cambrieg® 
students, the day Cornwallis’s army passed between lines of silent ne 
events contrasting with the present as much as the pure Queen @ lute 
well-bred family contrast with her bigoted ancestor and his burly “— 
sons. _ 
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BOOKS. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY,* 

[SRCOND VOLVUME—SECOND NOTICE. 
goon after he had played out his Maltese interlude, Lord Coch- 
rane laid before the Prince Regent those seeret plans which he 
offered more than forty years afterwards to employ against Cron- 
stadt, and which he describes as “‘a new and most formidable 
method of attacking and destroying an enemy’s fleet, and of per- 
formin, other warlike operations on a large scale,” The Prince 
referred these plans to a Secret Committee consisting of the Duke 
of York, Lord Keith, Lord Exmouth, and the two Congreves, one 
of whom was the celebrated inventor of the rocket which bears 
his name. The unauimous opinion of these oflicers, as stated in 
a private letter from Lord Keith, was, that the proposed mode of at- 
tack would be irresistible and infallible, but that if the plan 








were divulged it might become perilous to our colonial possessions | 


—an observation in which Lord Dundonald fully coneurs, for, 
says he, “‘had the same plan been known to the rebels in the 
late Indian mutiny, not a European in India would have es- 
eaped.” Lord Melville then significd his intention to put in exe- 
eution a portion of the plans, and to this Lord Cochrane un- 
willingly assented at the urgent instance of Lord Keith, who did 
not doubt the practicability of destroying, with a portion only, 
the French ships in Genoa harbour and the outer roads of Toulon. 





| 


The cost of the expedition would have been less than that | 


resulting from three months of blockade; yet Lord Mel- 
ville oak from incurring it, overruled, as Lord Dun- 
donald believes, by the ill-will of the Admiralty, as the eoncur- 
rence of the Board would have placed him in command of a 

uadron, with his flag flying in a line-of-battle ship. At last, 
Lord Melville gave permission for an attempt on Toulon “ona 
small scale;” but this was refused, because, says Lord Dun- 
donald, it was ‘in other words, that I might, on a small scale, 
show the enemy how to put my plans in operation against our- 
selves on a large scale.” The subject was then dropped until 
1846, when war with France seemed imminent, and when the 
secret plans were submitted to another commission, one of whose 
members is still living. They were Sir Thomas Hastings, Sir J. 
F, Burgoyne, and Lieutenant-Colonel Colquhoun. They deemed 


ditional on the latter’s marrying a lady whose money would aid 
in reinstating the earldom in its ancient position as regarded 
wealth. The condition being rejected, the nephew was forbidden 
his uncle’s house, and did not inherit a shilling of his fortune. 
The old man even obtained an interview with Lord Liverpool for 
the purpose of informing his lordship of what he had done, and 
assuring] him thet he had never countenanced his nephew's pro- 
ceedings in Parliament. This extraordinary step was promptly 
followed by the payment of Basil Cochrane’s long outstanding 
demand on the Government for a large sum due to him on account 
of some contracts undertaken before he quitted India. 

The session of 1813 was occupied by Lord Cochrane in a series 
of attacks on naval abuses and administrative corruption, so 
damaging in their effect on Ministers, that their animosity against 
him was exasperated to the highest pitch. An opportunity for 
vengeance was afforded them by the Stock Exchange trial of 
1814, and having caught their most dreaded foe upon the hip, 
they could not fail to feed fat the ancient grudge they bore him; 
for the Cabinet itself presided at his trial in the person of Lord 


|; Ellenborough, who was not only Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 


but at the same time a Cabinet Minister! Never before or 
since was this terrible combination of incompatible oflices seen 
under the constitutional Government of England. “No other 
Chief Justice ever came hot-foot from a Cabinct Council to decide 
the fate of an accused person, politically obnoxious to the Cabi- 
net; the trial going on from day to day, so as to become open no 
less to Cabinet than to forensic discussion.” 

The events which led to the trial occurred in the beginning of 


| 1814, at a moment when Lord Cochrane was rejoicing in the im- 


it inexpedient to ineur the risk of publicity which experiments | 


would involve, and they were unanimously of opinion that the | 


adoption of the proposed plans “ would not accord with the feel- | 


ings and principles of civilized warfare.” It may have been for 
this reason that the subsequent offers to employ them against 
Sebastopol or Cronstadt were not accepted. But will it always be 

ssible to retain exclusive possession of so terrible a secret, or can 
it be hoped that others, into whose hands it may fall, may always 
be as forbearing as ourselves? Nay, are we sure that Lord Dun- 
donald is wrong in believing that it is already known to the 
French Government? It is absolutely impossible that ali men 
and nations shall for ever lay themselves under a self-denying 
ordinance against the use of a means in war which no known 
force on earth can resist. I repeat, says its inventor— 

“ T repeat—and the assertion will one day be confirmed—that these plans 
afford the infallible means of securing at one blow our maritime superiority 
and of thereafter maintaining it in perpetuity—of at once commencing 
and terminating war by one conclusive victory. A hundred millions em- 
ployed in war could not complete the ruin of our maritime opponents so 
effectually as could be done by the simple methods indicated in my plans; 
and that too in spite of the apparently formidable fortifications ond other 
defences of ports and roadsteads. The expenditure of millions in the con- 
struction of such works on the coasts of any country would be in vain, when 
any hostile power in possession of the knowledge of such means of attack, 
could at a trifling cost and with the utmost facility accomplish in a few 
hours any assignable amount of destruction without impediment from such 
costly but really impotent safeguards. .. None to whom my plans 
have been submitted, have ever pretended to throw doubt on their efti- 
cacy. Some, it is true, have said, ‘For Heaven's sake, don’t encourage 
tuch plans—what is to become of us?’ What? Universal peace : for, after 
their disclosure, not a man would be found to engage in war except for de- 
fence of his country, when, as was said of the cholera by an eminent French 
surgeon, ‘Il cadavrisera le monde.’ ”’ 

In the report of 1846, the Commissioners declare that “ great 
credit is due to Lord Dundonald for the right feelings which 
prompted him not to disclose his secret plans when serving in 
war as naval commander-in-chief of the forces of other nations, 
under very trying circumstances, on the condition that those 
plans might eventually be of the highest importance to his own 
country.” In 1820, Lord Dundonald could with the aid of a small 
portion only of his plans, have possessed himself in an hour of 
the property deposited in the Castles of Callao, his share of which 
could not have been Jess than half a million sterling. This was 
but a fraction of the immense fortune which he had the absolute 
power of amassing, if only he had yielded to the urgent solicita- 
tions of the South American Governments, that he should give 
them the benefit of his tremendous invention; but, monstrous as 
were the wrongs inflicted on him by his country, he preferred her 
Welfare to his own. Can all history show an example of 
stronger temptation overcome by more heroic purity of soul * 

Lord Dundonald’s brief story of his marriage in 1812 affords 
another proof of his disinterestedness, and strengthens our con- 
Viction that no man ever was more incapable than he of snatching 
a paltry gain by any base contrivance, such as that of which he 
Was iniquitously convicted. The lady he had happily chosen had not 
Wealth enough to satisfy his uncle, Basil Cochrane, who had realized 
& large fortune in India, and made its bequest to his nephew con- 
ot ~y Autobicgraphy of a Seaman, By Thomas, tenth Earl of Dundonald, 

“.B. Vol.2, Published by Bentley. 





| mediate prospect of being actively employed afloat. 


His unele, 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, then commanding on the North Ameri- 
can station, had appointed him his flag captain, and thus in spite 
of the Admiralty, a door to professional distinction was at last 
opened to him after an exclusion of five years. Sir Alexander 
had quitted England in a frigate, leaving his nephew to follow 
him in the flag ship ; and it was while busy in getting her ready 
for sea, that the latter became acquainted in January 1814, 
through his uncle, Cochrane Johnstone, with the man who 
eventually proved his ruin, This was Captain De Berenger, of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s regiment of Sbarpshooters, a corps of 
which the Victoria Rifles are the lineal successors. Sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane had a high opinion of De Berenger’s skill as an en- 
gineer officer, and wished to have him on board the Tonnant, but 
the Admiralty would not give its sanction. De Berenger now 
solicited Lord Cochrane to take him on board in any capacity, but 
the request was civilly refused ; and thus ended the only interview 
between these two persons previous to the 21st of February, 
About midnight on the 20th of February, a person calling him- 
self Colonel de Bourg, aide-de-camp to Lord Cathcart, presented 
himself at the Ship Hotel, Dover, announcing that Bonaparte had 
been killed, the Allied armies were in full march for Paris, and 
immediate peace was certain, Having forwarded similar intelli- 
gence by letter to the Port Admiral at Deal, he started for Lon- 
don in a post- chaise, exchanged it there for a hackney-coach, and 
drove to Lord Cochrane’s house. His course thither was subse- 
quently traced, but his person was unknown, and on the 7th of 
March, the Committee of the Stock Exchange offered a reward of 
two hundred and fifty guineas for his discovery, At this time, 
Lord Cochrane was at Chatham, preparing to sail, but immedi- 
ately on learning the report in which his name was involved, he 
obtained leave of absence, hastened to town, and lost not a mo- 
ment in publishing the name of De Berenger, his unknown visitor 
of the 2Ist. This he did by an affidavit dated March 11th, in 
which, contrary to the wishes of his legal advisers, he frankly 
accounted for all his acts, and the occupation of his whole time on 
the 2lst of February. He was engaged that morning at a lamp 
manufactory in Cock Lane—not at the Stock Exchange or near it 
—when a note was brought him, the signature of which he could 
not’ decipher. His servant told him it was from an army officer, 
and thinking the writer might have come from his brother who 
was then dangerously ill with the army in Spain, Lord Coch- 
rane hastened home. There he found De Berenger, who again 
entreated to be taken on board the Tonnant, telling a piteous 
tale of his debts and his distress. Receiving the same answer 
as before, he borrowed a civilian’s hat and coat from Lord 
Cochrane, alleging that, being a prisoner within the Rules 
of the King’s Bench, he could not, without exciting suspicion, re- 
turn to his lodgings in the dress he then wore—namely, a grey 
great coat, a green uniform, and a military cap. The affidavit 
also gave full particulars of the deponent’s transactions in the 
funds. He had no concern directly or indirectly in the imposi- 
tion practised by De Berenger. He had no secret information of 
any kind to guide him in the purchase and sale of stock, and his 
transactions in this way arose simply out of his belief that, 
in the existing favourable aspect of affairs, it was only neces- 
sary to hold stock in order to become a gainer without pre- 
judice to anybody. He bought, on the 12th of February, 
139,000/. omnium on account at a premium of 28}, and 
gave orders when he bought it that it should be sold upon 
a rise of 1 per cent. It was actually sold or the 2ist of 
February at an average price of 29} premium, though on that 
same day it might have been disposed of at 33}. He held no other 
stock on account, and sold none besides of any kind on the day of 
the fraud, except 2000/. in money which he had occasion for, and 
the profit on which was 10/. Had he been engaged in the con- 
spiracy, it is absolutely incredible that he should have speculated 
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to so small an amount, or fixed so narrow a limit to his rate of | Chancellor, “‘ had before been laid down,” [on one special occasion 
gain. He was nota needy man; though daring to the utmost | only] “‘ but it is palpably contrary tothe first principles of justice 
bounds of deliberate valour, no act of his life ever showed him to | and ought immediately to have been reversed.” In addition ¢g 
be rash and inconsiderate ; hopes that had been crushed down for | fine and imprisonment, Lord Cochrane was sentenced to stand in 
tive long years had sprung up freshly within him; the dearest wish | the pillory, but the Government did not dare to carry out that 
of his heart was about to be gratified; the way to fresh fame and | part of the sentence, Sir Francis Burdett told them that he 
fortune lay broad and clear before him ; and is it to be imagined for | Would stand in the pillory beside his colleague, and they mast 
a moment that this man of inexhaustible resources and gigantic | look to the consequences. They had to forego that sweetest part 
rojects would have risked all this and more—his untainted | of their revenge, and a bill was introduced into Parliament alto. 
aan the renown he had won, and his prospective greatness— | gether to abolish the pillory as a punishment “ on account of the 
for a paltry gain of a few hundred pounds? He was not a fool | manner in which the power of inflicting it had been recently 
either; yet what folly could have been greater than his, if being | abused.” Lord Cochrane’s conviction was followed by his 
implicated in the conspiracy, he had voluntarily supplied the expulsion from the House of Commons, and this again by his 
oul information upon which he and his confederates could have | unanimous reélection for Westminster. Mi 
been brought to trial? Before his affidavit was sworn, the com- | After a lapse of eleven years, Sir Robert W ilson was fully rein. 
mittee of the Stock Exchange was ignorant even of the name of | stated in the rank, honours, and emoluments of which he had been 
any person concerned in spreading the false news ; after that deprived by a secret and most unjust decision of the Liverpool and 
complete disclosure, it had — to do but to prosecute De | Castlereagh Government. The much tardier justice done to Lord 
Berenger. Would his accomplice have gratuitously denounced | Dundonald wanted the grace of completeness, and his long life was 
him, when, by holding his peace, he could have secured both from | embittered to the last by a sense of its eer and equivocal na- 
detection ? Would he have refused to take De Berenger on board | ture. His arrears of pay were withheld, and his banner, as a 
the Tonnant, when he could have effectually concealed him there, | Grand Cross of the Bath, was not restored to its place in West- 
together with every trace of the plot, and cither have carried | minster until the day before his body was laid in the grave, 
him to America, or shipped him in safety to the Continent?— _| History will grant to his memory what the Government of his 
“* My fault,” says the noble victim, ‘ was that, being conscious, till too | country denied to the living man, His name will be honoured by 
late, that nothing in the whole affair could in any way concern me, I was | Englishmen to the latest generations, and when it is spoken among 
— oy ye —- to do oe ye — beyond a ar | them they will never have to blush for him. THe will be dear to 
rou notes (see endix)—and never even read it aiter 1t Was prepared | " » orcates ’ Rolin . 
for Sonne This Sn er os act of a guilty a. Yet, had 1 eon ouitty, o- € — of - greatest of English — and purest patriots, 
Ishould have had every chance in my favour of acquittal ; first, by conceal- | @M@ 10 Aim too they will reverence one who was not least in the 
ing the fact that De Berenger was the stranger who came to my house on noble army of martyrs, whose toils have built up, and whose suffer- 
the 21st of February, in military uniform—and without this voluntary in- | ings have hallowed the precious fabric of our English liberties, 
formation on my part, the case must have disappeared; secondly, had I a 
been guilty, my chance of acquittal would have ian greater than if inno- HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN KEPUBLIC,* 
pow ae ey ee ST ee ewe —_*, guilty, | Tux history of the most splendid of Italian Republics must always 
an effectual defence ri place of the aimless defence that was made.” have an interest for Englishmen, commercially connected as their 
2 ? : : | island was, from a very remote period, with that powerful 
_Aimless it was and grossly mismanaged. Needlessly and Phe | Western State that once held “ the gorgeous East in fee.” The 
niciously mixed up with that of Cochrane Johnstone, one of t 1 | commencement of the intercourse between the two countries dates 
an it ber left eas | i hey yh be ae back so far that it is impossible to determine it. Mr. Hazlitt 
2 y 5S aterial | rorTe Jawaa . San - » . 
int in come sean. ys ape ‘the th in which De enggeete that the slaves whom Gregory VII. (we presume he 
Se, y, th t a | means Gregory I.,) emancipated in the market-place at Rome, 
Berenger appeared before him, and did not call one witness to | and who were Angles, were probably imported by Venetian mer- 
prove that it was green. Tord Ellenborough took it upon ae chants. Of this we have no proof. As early, however, as 1157, 
to assert that it was scarlet, and the jury, 5 ay on the juc 8° | Frederic Barbarossa obtained from Henry II, a mercantile char- 
dictum, which was wholly unwarranted by the evidence before ter. In 1304, a commercial treaty was concluded between Edward 
the Court, found Lord Cochrane guilty, The principal weeneas I. and the Doge Gradenigo; a treaty which opened the trade of 
for the Crown was Crane, the hackney-coachman who drove De London, Southampton, and other English ports to the citizens of 
et > a . ith hout the colour of De | tt Republic, on advantageous terms. The intercourse, unhappily, 
in his examination, Crane did not say a word about the colour of De | 14, not without its interruptions, It was suspended by the fal 


Berenger’s coat, but in his cross-examination swore that he had on a ‘ red - - - ~ 7 “ : “= hs 
coat 2 bell his great-coat.’ At pe dio time, he stated that De ; Minativn of a Bull against the Venetians in 1309. Ten years 


Berenger had with him ‘@ portmanteau big enough to wrap_a coat in. | after, a singular mischance temporarily disturbed the mutual 
Other witnesses proved that he had drawn down the sun-blinds in the | good understanding. Basadonna, the employé of a merchant 
beng hg that poy amen oy aaa to ara red — in| of Venice, had been despatched to London’ with upwards of 
whic ea peared a over fort e green sharpshooter s uniform, ane lls, as . es oan) ioe J on .. os 

no doubt, oo had done. ‘Ihe person of whom the red uniform bad been | 100,000 pounds of sugar, an 1, having exchanged his cargo for 
purchased also deposed that he had carried it away from his shop in a port- wool, was encountered, on his passage to I landers, by some 
manteau, so that there was no doubt of the capacity of the latter to contain | English cruisers. A collision ensued, and Basadonna fell in de- 
the coat. In short, he left London in the uniform of the rifles, and put on | fence of histrust. The Doge did not allow this outrage to pass un- 
pag sper —- ~ a to like nes the —— ot as al <a | noticed. A demand was made for redress, and Royal Letters were 
by the way.” to London, he, in ike manner ro doubt, changed his unilorm | ranted in satisfaction of this demand. A still more serious gffray 

The pa t coat was aft ds found in the river, and Lord shortly after took place, in which the belligerent parties consisted 
Ellenborough’s jn implied "that Lord Cochrane hed been in- = five \ a tr —e 5 = = Vina 

: a ; : the tenantry and servants of Sir John de Lisle, the chie 
sy ¢ ‘Tr » PK ‘“ t ° : ° . ° ’ . 
a me be —_— " — a a oo A —_ aan proprietor, In this conflict several Englishmen were killed; the 
to tie = the rat ae chi. em coal pe pisees of load | Venetian captains abruptly put out to sea, and it was not till the 
‘ n yf : Seati " in 132 , .. »ment 

‘ 4s ngs Per oa ag bg - erate | Publication of a royal pardon, in 1323, that the estrangemen 
fe ny > tal og —. ~ a pdr An Arye which followed this disastrous collision was terminated, The 
been ‘stripped off in mee _ h “dl boon a pasty to its de- | Commercial intercourse between the two countries was then con- 
struction P The . ‘tion xe ak th perm ous ‘found selina ducted without any further interruption, for a considerable num- 
= nn freee a tte a sel one side of the river, | L°Tf years. In 1340, the “ cholerie Plantagenet,” Edward IIL, 
where De Berenger’s lodgings an In every sentence of his | 2™*!0Us for a vigorous prosecution of his war with France, en- 
charge on this part of the case, Lord Ellenbrough positively, and deavoured to procure the eoiperation of the Doge and Signory, 
ast Nis atts teens Ghammatien. iiemed Land Codksene’s vil. | offering, and (notwithstanding the unfavourable reply which he 
len is a passage from the ‘Times verbatim report of the iodine received) perhaps actually conceding ‘‘to Venice ingortent.oo 

. ditions to the commercial privileges which she already enjoyed m 
speech— . “a: ade : 4 ’ 

** Having hunted down the game, the prosecutors showed what became of the ports of his dominions,” the reciprocal position - of = 
his skin, and it was a very material fact that the defendant, De Berenger, | island monarchy and the iusular Republic, in this early yes , 
stripped himself at Lord Cochrane's. Ie pulled his scarlet uniform off| is effectively appreciated by Mr. Hazlitt, in the following 
there, and if the circumstance of its not being green did not excite Lord passage— 

Cochrane's suspicion, what did he think of the star and medal? It became ‘ Every one knows that the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is the 
— on wenger | these, as “rs otticer ory Me ae to ——— most prosperous and powerful of empires, and that Venetia, under ee most 

18 suspicions of these circumstances, Did he not ask Berenger where he | degrading of yokes, has become the most degraded of provinces. But one 
had been in this masquerade dress? It was for the Jury to say whether | may not be aware that time was, in the fourteenth poll men when the one 
Lord Cochrane did not know where he had been. ; This was not the dress of was a third-rate power, and the other among the greatest of European na- 
a sharpshooter, but of a mountebank, | He came before Lord Cochrane fully | tionalities; when Venice was more to England than England to Venice; 
blazoned in the costume of his crime ! and when the Venetians looked upon their fellow-islanders as a peo le 

‘“¢The star and medal” were fraudulently imported into the | whose products and manufactures rendered their friendship highly valuable, 
case by Lord Ellenborough ; they had not been sworn to by any _ A more valuable than the friendship of Bruges, or the friendship of 
witness for the prosecution. It was not alone in his summing up | ° W: hor lish f tended 
that the judge displayed his unscrupulous malice. ‘ He refused,” a e hope some day to sce the — me ~ ” ss tol - amity 
says Lord Campbell, “ to adjourn the trial at the close of the oo prosperous commerce—and a no ch slik mere ay hie 
premeatec’s case, about nine in the evening, when the trial had per these eae ocean allies, aiaens ble condition of all 
asted twelve hours, and the jury, as well as the defendant’s | ¢°™ that is, in the long run, the one indispensable condi 
counsel, were all completely exhausted and all prayed for an gegen s! ooe werd " ‘neluded in th sent two 
adjournment.” Next term Lord Cochrane presented himself in ll peg of Venetian history, inclu vo he Smile tien at 
court to move for a new trial, grounding his demand upon a | Youmes of Mr. Hazlitt’s poo eo naa 4 ond ‘fifty cout 
large body of exculpatory and thoroughly conclusive evidence, | '09 to 4. D. 1457; comprising nearly a hundred an ou 
Lord Ellenborough sonar | not hear him because the other de- * History of the Venetian Republic. Wer Rise, her Greatness, and her yor 


” - ration. By W. Carew Hazlitt, of the Inner Temple. Volumes III. and 1V, 
fendants were not present. ‘“‘ Sucha rule,” says the present Lord [A }/0! by Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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The author claims the merit of at least partial novelty for much 
of his historical presentment. Among the transactions which he 
has related or the topics which he has discussed in this fresh in- 
stalment of his work, with alleged superior historical accuracy, 
are some of the most important, and interesting, which are re- 
corded or suggested in Venetian annals—namely, the Quirini- 
qiepolo conspiracy, the tragedy of Marino Faliero, the relations 
of Petrarch with Venice, the war of Chioggia, the thirty years’ 
war with the Duke of Milan, the statistics of \ enetian commerce 
under the Doge Mocenigo, the episode of the Two Foscari, the 
deposition and death of the Doge } rancesco, the origin of the 
Council of Ten, and its real connexion with the State Inquisition, 

The Council of Ten, primarily instituted to devise measures for 
the safety of the State, after the Tiepolo conspiracy (in 1310), by 
a continuous extension of its official life, first to months and then 
to years, secured to itself (1335) an unconstitutional longevity. 
Created for temporary and specific purposes only, this committee 
of inquiry, refusing to lay down its trust, proclaimed itself on 
the 20th of July of that year a permanent assembly. In this 
way, power passed from the Great Council, which had previously 

gated to itself prerogatives that once belonged to the people, 
toa still more centralizing and despotic body, till the Government 
of Venice, throwing off even its aristocratic liberality, contracted 
and sharpened into an oligarchy. Allowing that this oligarchy 
was an evil, Mr. Hazlitt maintains that it was a necessary evil. | 
If more or less fatal to the political liberty of the Venetians, it | 
not only left untouched their civil privileges, but was auxiliar | 
tothe conservation of national independence. Moreover, it was | 
at onee incorruptible, and yet accessible ‘ to the softer influences | 

humanity.” 

Not long after the original appointment of this decemviral tri- 
bunial, it determined to adopt the practice of occasionally and 
provisional] y delegating its powers to one, two, or three of its 
members. ‘These extraordinary functionaries were known as the | 
Inquisitors of the Ten, the precursors of the famous Jnquisitors 
of State. 

os to Mr. Hazlitt, this latter tribunal did not exist at | 
Venice pricr to 1596; nor even then was it clothed with the re- | 
volting attributes which have been ascribed to it by ignorance or 
malignancy. The decrees of the 16th and 19th of June, to which | 
Daru refers, are now, he says, known to be spurious; they never 
had, and never could have had, any existence ; ‘* they contradict 
history, and are contradicted by it; they are, in short, an impu- 
dent and disgraceful forgery. In proof of this position, Romanin, 
the author of the Documentary History, instances the discrepan- 
cies of style and language, the anachronisms, and the wrong ap- 
pellations given to the magistrates, in these suppositious statutes. 

An infamous libel, then, has brought on Venice undeserved 
odium. The policy of the Council of the Ten and its system of crimi- | 
ual procedure have been grievously misrepresented. “ The Decem- 
viral Constitution was adapted to the spirit of the age as well as 
to the wants of Venice.” ‘The principles of criminal law on which 
the trial of the Carrarese was conducted, are scarcely, it must be 
acknowledged, such as would be approved now; but they were at 
least legally recognized principles. Francesco da Carrara and his 
sons were strangled in prison by command of the Ten for their 
participation, real or supposed, in a terrible conspiracy ; but they 
were not put to death, without the decencies of a judicial process, 
“ At the Court of Visconti,’ remarks our historian, ‘* the Carrarese 
would have been poisoned. At the Court of the Scaligers, they 
would have been assassinated. At Venice, they were tried,” 

If, however, on the one hand, the great Italian Republic en- 
joyed through her oligarchical government, an internal tran- 
quillity such as was unknown to Florence and Lucea; if ‘ she 
was free from the dynastic troubles and crimes of Milan, Naples, 
and Hungary ;” from the twenty factions which rent the Genoese 
Republic ; from the palace revolutions of Paris and Constantinople ; 
from the family assassinations which disgraced the thrones of the 
Sealigers, of Russia and Poland, we must not, on the other hand, 

il to remember that Venice did not obtain these advantages 
“without a price. That price was her political liberty.” Indi- 
vidual security, moreover, was but a secondary consideration in 

his great commercial Republic. ‘The security of the constitu- 
tion and the security of trade took precedence of the security of 
the person. Accordingly, while a murder was “at the utmost 
punished with exile,” the clandestine appropriation of a certain 
quantity of cotton and taffeta was expiated by death. A similar 
oom awaited a member of the Executive who had been guilty of a 
breach of confidence. 
€ cannot accompany Mr. Hazlitt in his historical progress. 
+he wars and conquests of the Republic ; the genius of her admin- | 
istration; the energy, intellect, and courage of her Doges ;—of 
Gradenigo, Dandolo, and Marino Faliero; her policy, institutions, 
commerce, literature, manners, and customs, are described and 
illustrated in these volumes with sufficient detail and adequate 
knowledge. Mr. Hazlitt brings to the execution of his task a 
fair share of learning and competent research. His book is an 
; ing book, and to us, ot least, has some novel elements in 
it. But historian, in any high sense of the word, Mr. Hazlitt is 
not, and probably never will be. He has no power to make the 
Past live again ; his work is a chronicle, not a history ; the com- | 
Position is less composition than compilation ; the style is often 
concise, and always intelligible, but never graphic or eloquent, | 
not attractive. Sometimes, the language becomes a little | 
¥, as when we are told that “the reign of Soranzo was | 
equally redundant to the happiness and to the aggrandizement of | 


his country.” Occasionally, Mr. IHazlitt indulges in a metaphor 
or simile; but there is nothing very new or very nice “in the 
jays of death.” We have heard of seythes being turned into 
pruning hooks, but we demur to the transformation of guns into 
seythes, even though it be to mow down “demons in whose 
breast the thirst for vengeance and the lust of spoil has (?) ex- 
tinguished the fear of death ;” personages whom we consider as 
objectionable in their metaphorical as in their literal capacity, 
But it is time to bring this verbal criticism to a close, 
AN AUTUMN TOUR IN sParn.* 

On September the 19th, 1859, Mr. Roberts and Lord Portarling- 
ton arrived at Tours from Paris. After visiting Poitiers, Bor- 
deaux, and Bayonne, they prepared to enter the dominions of 
Queen Isabella, and passing Bidart, St. Jean de Luz, and Urugne, 
crossed the Bidassoa, and arrived in Spain. In Guipuscoa, one of 
the three Basque provinces, our travellers had an opportunity of 
studying the costume of the peasantry of the district which the 
traversed. These ‘‘Tipperary boys” of Spain resemble their 
Hibernian congeners, both in their moral habits, and those which 
the tailor supplies: of which latter Mr. Roberts specifies only a 
shocking bad hat and trousers to match,—“ brogues made of skins 
and tied with thongs, which if they let in the mud and water of 
this rainy district possess at any rate the compensating advan- 
tage of letting them out again,” The Basques apparently are the 
stereotyped butts of the Peninsula, They are the oldest occupiers 
of Spain, and are, of course, all gentlemen. Their pride, their 
language, and their pronunciation, are perpetual provocatives of 
inextinguishable laughter. They are said to entertain a notion 
that Adam spoke Basque, and that Tubal Cain imported the lan- 
guage into Spain. Reading made easy must be an eternal impos- 
sibility in the case of this antediluvian dialect, if the oft-qQuoted 


| Andalusian joke have any foundation “that the Basques write 


Solomon and pronounce it Nebuchadnezzar !” 


Among the numerous towns, cities, or localities visited by our 
travellers, are Vittoria, where Southey tells us “‘ the French were 
beaten before the town, in the town, through the town, out of the 
town, behind the town, and all about the earth,” Burgos, Mira- 
flores, the pass of the Somo Sierra, Madrid, Talavera, the wilds of 
Estremadura, Oropesas, Cuacos, Xarandilla, Yuste, the brief 
resting-place of Charles V. between the world and the grave, Pla- 
centia, Iriijillo, Seville, Grenada, the valley of the Guadairo, and 
Gibraltar. At Gibraltar, Mr. Roberts secured a passage on 
the ‘‘ Ceylon,” and on the 19th of December, landed at Southamp- 
ton, thus completing the vicissitudes and adventures of his 4u- 
tumn Tour. 

During this tour, Mr. Roberts saw and heard a great deal, and 
not contented with seeing and hearing whatever was visible and 
audible himself, became anxious that the world at large should 
enjoy, through his literary panorama and panharmonium, the 
sights and sounds that interested his own eyes and ears. Ac- 
cordingly, he has reported his experiences of travel, ina volume at 
least as large again as it ought to be; a volume consisting of 534 
pages, some of them tolerable, some even good, and some very in- 
different. Mr, Roberts, for instance, can give a short scenical 
description, with passable skill, He can sketch a landscape, do a 
church or cathedral, or jot down some little pencilling by the way, 
with some approach to effectiveness. Buthis moral reflections are 
for the most part of the thinnest sky blue ; and his talk about eatin 
and drinking, and Rochefort cheese and flea-powder, wine an 
spirits on the festive-board, &c., &c., is often, (we don’t say 
always,) no better than twaddle-and-water. He is painfully and 
feebly diffuse, too, when he gets on religious subjects; com- 
menting on the absence of the due genuflections on a cabin con- 
gregation, with the diluted eloquence of a female popular preacher. 
Some of our author’s reminiscences are perhaps allowable enough ; 
but why we should be wearied with his patrician fellow-tra- 
veller’s reminiscences, it is difficult to say, unless it be to remind 
us that that fellow-traveller is a patrician, page 3. The Book 
is dedicated to Lord Portarlington; page 4. Mr. Roberts, de- 
lighted with a discovery which he has made, takes Lord Portar- 
lington to see, and conveys the pleasing intelligence that Lord P, 
was more delighted with it than himself; page 14. Mr. Roberts’ 
fidus achates sees gentlemen walking about with umbrellas, and 
meteorologically remarks that his aneuroid never before indicated 
so heavy a pressure of rain; page 62. Lord Portarlington is 
compelled to ‘‘ try the effect of a specific prescribed by Ford as an 
infallible means of getting rid of beggars ;” page 64. Lord P. is 
continually reminded of Egypt and Syria; page 75. Lord P. 
finds himself in ‘ a situation dreary in the extreme,” and has a 
temporary reminiscence of the desert behind Cairo ; page 83. A 
landlord, who had made the ingenious discovery that Lord P. was 
not only a great nobleman, but brother to the Queen of England, 
shows him various attentions and extra civilities, and accommo- 
dates his charges to the high rank and great expectations of his 
guest; page 343, Lord P. and Mr. Sykes finding Cordova a good 
place to pick up old jewellery in, ‘“‘ make considerable purchases 
of ear-rings, lockets, reliquaries,”’ &e.; and, finally, page 520, 
‘‘ Purkis appears at the ae, arrayed in very scanty apparel, 
and holding in his hands five bottles of wine... . while in 
faint accents of farewell, he exclaims, ‘Good bye, my Lord, good 
bye’” Surely these details, however interesting to the friend of 
Lord Portarlington, are not of primary importance to the British 
public in general. A 

We are far from saying that Mr. Roberts had not written some 

* An Autumn Tour in Spain in the Year 1859. By the Rev, Richard Roberts, 
Published by Saunders, Otley, and Co, 
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pages, which would convey information to the intending traveller, 
or give momentary gratification to the general reader. If there 
is no masterly workmanship in his volume from beginning to end, 
there are pages about the peasantry, the usages of the people, 
the palaces, churches and landscapes of Spain, that are sufficiently 
meritorious. Resting at a house of entertainment called ‘ the 
Posada of Souls,” and speculating on the origin of the name, he 
can transfer a humorous Spanish blessing and a bit of pleasant 
antiquarianism, into a re ange like this— 

“In this old-fashioned kingdom, where novelty is deprecated as an evil, 
and friends part with the benediction, ‘Taya, usted, con Dios, y que no 
haya novedad,’ ‘Go with God, your grace! and may nothing new happen!’ 
the innkeeper’s sign still attests the connexion between the hostel and the 
church, so general in the middle ages, when pilgrims were the chief tra- 
vellers, and of which, even in England, we retain a few memorials, such as 
the Lamb and Flag, the Angel, the Cross Keys, Mitre and Cardinal's Cap. 
Most cf the inns in Spain are named after some saintly person, San Cris- 
tobal, San Carlos, San Anton, San José de los Angeles de los Anrenas, and 
occasionally even the sacred name of our Lord is desecrated to the purpose 
in the title Jesu Nazareno.”’ 

This description, too, of the eats of Burgos is sympathetically 
graphic— 

“Whichever way you turned, some hardened old Tom of almost Pre- 
aientie prepestions came into view, goggling at you with his great green 
eyes, and evidently regarding your presence as an impertinent intrusion on 
his hereditary domain. Even Whittington would have been shocked at the 
general demeanour of the Burgos cats, so contrary to all English notions of 
feline propriety.” 

If Mr. Roberts had written a book in less than three instead of 
upwards of five hundred pages, we should probably have spoken 
with less irreverence and more admiration of his dAutwmn Zour 
in Spain, 

The,volume is illustrated with photographs, most effective, if 
not very delicately executed, for which valuable accession to his 
book, Mr. Roberts acknowledges his obligations to C. Clifford, 
Esq., of Madrid, 

OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY,* 
Two works lie before us, which require but a brief report; an 
old work, vr pe mL the old orthodox views in theology, and a 
new work which advocates the newest neo-Christian divinity. 

The first of these publications, entitled an Introduction to 
the Criticism of the Old Testament, includes an analysis of the 
books of the Apocrypha. It has no claim to be regarded as an 
ba production. It is compiled from the second volume of the 
well-known critical and exegetical work of the Reverend T. Hart- 
well Horne. Mr. Horne’s matter, however, has not only been 
rearranged, but condensed. Erroneous statements have been 
corrected, and information, supplied by modern erucition, has 
been inserted. The Reverend John Ayre writes of his editorial 
labours with a modest confidence. Those labours at least exhibit 
considerable acquaintance with books. He has not only read the 
works of modern English divines, but he has consulted those 
of recent German writers. Among these he enumerates De 
Welse, Gesenius, and Ewald, whom he regards as profound scho- 
lars but indifferent divines, preferring to their erroneous views 
the teaching of Hengstenberg, Hivernick, Kurtz, and Keil. 

The editor occupies the old orthodox standpoint with but very 
slight modification. Acknowledged difficulties are but lightly 
touched on. The history of the Creation, the Fall, &e., in Gene- 


sis, is pronounced “literally true,” and objections to the verbal | 


“* exactness of the early partof the Mosaic record” are declared to 
be at once obviated if the optical illusion theory of Hugh Miller 
be accepted. Surely Mr. Ayre ought to know that that theory is 
as void as the chaos of which it treats, 

Mr. Ayre has no doubt of the authorship and date of the Pen- 
tateuch. It was unquestionably the production of Moses ‘‘ who 
was in the habit, at God’s command, of committing things to 
writing!” The alleged anachronisms he endeavours to explain 
away, some of them in no very satisfactory manner. The notion 
of a Jehovistic and Elohistic record, now so generally coun- 
tenanced by critical inquirers, he refuses to entertain, yet some 
explanation is sequined of the contrast presented by the frequent 
eccurrence of the name of Jehovah in the book of Genesis, and the 
opposing declaration in Exodus that God was not known to the 
Patriarchs by his name Jehovah, but only by that of El-shaddai 
or the Almighty. For this explanation, Mr. Ayre refers us to 
Hengstenberg, Kurtz, &c., apparently admitting the extreme difli- 
culty of accepting as explanations the extraordinary speculative 
refinements of this school, from which he says the plain mind is 
inclined to shrink. Moreover, he quotes the opinion of Mr. Paul, 
who rejects the able and ingenious arguments of Hengstenberg ; 
and who thinks it proved that there were separate writers, 
the authors of the original documents “ which came into Moses’ 
hands in such a state of perfection as to require no addition.” 

We have said enough to characterize the purpose and spirit of 
the work. It will be found a useful repertory of historical and 
critical biblical information, but chiefly by the strictly orthodox 
and timid believer, who has either no difficulties to be removed, or 
whose demands can be satisfied with any seeming solution that 
offers itself. 

The second and only remaining book in our limited theological 
library is entitled New Religious Thoughts by Douglas Campbell. 
Mr. Campbell is at once a very “ strong-minded” and a some- 
what weak-headed man. His aim is “ not to destroy the Church, 

* An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old Testament, and to the Biblical In- 


terpretation ; &c, Originally written by the Reverend Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
B Now revised and edited by the Reverend John Ayre, M.A. Published by 


but to place her and her creed on the solid and safe ground f 
reason and experience.” He professes to follow the tendency ; 
the now far-famed Essays and Reviews, which of course he . 
gards as having a conservative tendency. 

_. Mr. Campbell is a believer in immortality, on the same prinei 
if we rightly understand him, on which Falstaff turned ¢ 
that of instinct. He is, in fact, a sentimental sceptic. 
in the ‘florid sensibility ” style, when he is in a 
and in the flippant, offensive, ‘‘ strong-minded 

in an infidel mood, He calls Milton a Soeinian, (we had thoucht 
the poet an Arian till now,) and says he was “ betrayed into tho 
most pitiful waste of his divine talents.” There are, however. 
many good and some wise sentences in Mr. Campbell’s volume: 
nor can it be denied that he possceses a certain ornate diction, 
and a considerable faculty for rough emphatic statement of dif. 
culties or discrepancies. On the whole, these New Religious 
Thoughts evince some reflective power, much ardour asd jm. 
patience, much generous aspiration, but perhaps not much of the 
meckness of wisdom, They indicate also an instructed if not q 
scientific mind. The work is not likely to be acceptable to the 
admirers of the old theology. Some of the more alenial Neo- 
Christians may appreciate more highly than we can the theosophic 
speculations and effusions of Mr, Campbell. Devout believers 
will scarcely look beyond the preface. 
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NEW NOVELS.* 

Ballyblunder, An Irish story. This tale has three great 
merits. It is clever, it is to the purpose, and it is short, Its 
cleverness is of the cultivated Hibernian character; and its pur- 
pose is to show, by a truthful story, how Ribbonism and the 
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New Religious Thoughts, By Douglas Campbell. Published by Manwaring. 





Romish priesthood succeed in marring all efforts at improvement 
in the North of Ireland. Any one who has visited the counties 
Down, Donegal, and Antrim, will recognize the unexaggerated 
truth of the statements and general tenour of this pretty tale. 
O’Connell’s ery of “ Justice for Ireland!” has no meaning in 
that part of Ireland, but the administration of the laws without 
respect to persons or creeds. ‘ If,” as Mr. Kindly, the landlord 
of Ballyblunder, says, ‘‘ those who broke the law were sure to be 
punished by the law, whether priest or layman, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, they would think twice before they set it at defiance, 
which now they do with comparative, and their aiders and abet- 
tors, the priests, with complete, impunity.” But ‘as long asthe 
executive in Ireland chooses to be guided by the words and wishes 
of the priests, it is hopeless to expect justice for Ireland.” The 
story grows naturally out of the circumstances of the time and 
the place in which the actors in it live. Mr. Kindly is an Irish 
Protestant gentleman of large property in a Northern county, 
which from the description we take to be Donegal. He has lived 
for twenty years among his tenantry, doing his best to improve 
their physical and moral condition. Always counteracted by the 


priests, yet keeping on steadily and gently in his benevolent 
eourse. In the year ’58, the slaughtering of sheep upon the moun- 


tains went on to a great extent, as most persons will remem- 
ber. The cause of this destruction of property was the idea among 
the peasantry, cherished by the priests, that the landlord 
had no right to let out his own mountain sides as pasture for 
sheep, because the peasants had from time immemorial had a 
sort of commonage there—which commonage the sheep do not 
seem to have interfered with at all. But it was an innovation, 
an improvement of the property, which the priests disliked, and 
therefore encouraged their flocks to withstand. The sheep were 
killed in the night, and there was always great difficulty in dis- 
covering and punishing the people who did it. In the story of 
Mr. Kindly’s family, the endeavour to capture some of these evil- 
doers brings on something worse—the murder of a gentleman be- 
trothed to one of Mr. Kindly’s daughters, and her death from the 
shock and its consequences. The end is that Mr. veer is com- 
pelled to give up his attempts to improve the portion of his ecoun- 
try over which he had a right to exercise his power ; and he 
leaves Ballyblunder to take up his abode at a distance. ihe 
grief attendant on this removal is great in his family, and among 
The whole is well described, with no at- 
tempt at high-wrought sentiment. In the early part of the book, 
we have some pleasant scenes of Irish life among the quality. 
Archer Kindly, the eldest son, is a Sub in a regiment of the Line, 
and quite ‘a broth of a boy.” His two friends, the brothers 
Fortescue, and his two sisters, Kate and Baby, are speedily turned 
into two pairs of lovers, and every one is happy till the shot of 
Ben Bandy kills Fanshawe Fortescue and his poor lady-love. As 
a specimen of the light easy style of the greater part of the book, 
we give the following— 

‘© Why does Government permit such a state of things, I wonder, when 
the remedy is so simple,’ said Archie. - 

‘* ¢ The answer to your question is just as simple ; because the Minister pre- 
fers place to patriotism. ie dare not offend the Catholic party in the House 
for fear it should turn against him upon some Government measure and 
place him in a minority. So well do the priests understand this, and 80 
certain are they of immunity in doing wrong, that they do not even com- 


descend to disguise their evil deeds. ‘They curse the people from the tops of 
walls; they publish their approval of outrages and the destruction of ae 


perty in newspapers, and they are not meddled with; but then the 
party in the House of Commons is satisfied, and the Minister keeps 
place.’ t : ? 

“ *Tt strikes me,’ said Archie, ‘that ‘Mother Church” beats “ Mother 
Hubbard ”’ into fits in the shrew line.’ 

* Baillyblunder, An Irish Story. Published by J. W. 

Valentine Dural: an Autobiography of the Last Century. 
thor of “* Mary Powell.” Published by Bent'ey. a l- 

Keeping up Appearances. By Cyrus Redding, Author of “* Fifty Years Reco 
lections, Literary and Personal. In three volumes, Published by Skeet. 


Parker and Son. 
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«For shame, Archie!’ said Mrs. Kindly, though she could not help 
smiling, * you should not turn the Church into ridicule.’ 

« ‘Not ow Church, mother dear ; and as for the Roman Catholic Church, 
it fulminates curses upon my devoted head, and I laugh at it for its pains. 
Surely laughing is better than cursing any day of the week, eh, mama >’ 

«Pll box your ears if you make me laugh when I want to be grave, 
Archie; be quiet!’ 

«+m dumb but not deaf, and consequently I hear a sound you cannot 

r. Come in,’ he called aloud. 

“The door of the room was pushed gently open, and the figure of Kit 
made visible upon the threshold. — 

« ¢ Ay you plaze, Capt’in Archie, there’s a gran’ breeze on the wather, 
an’ a big black cloud is comin’ up, an’ we will have rain afore long, sirr, 
more by foken the troots is risin’ like mad this minute, as I come from the 
Joch, an’ so I thought your honour 4 

«*¢Qh! by the powers, let’s be off boys,’ cried Archie, jumping up. ‘I 
vote for an adjournment of the House, dismiss the Catholic question, and 

for the ** troots,”’’ 

«¢Ay you plaze, Master Archie—that is Capt’in—bad manners to me 
tongue. I met Father Hogan at the loch side, an’ only he war me shpiritual 
shuparior I'd a throwed him into the wathur; for he said, sez he, ‘* So Kit 
Kelly, you're idlin’ your time away doin’ nothin’ as ushal I see; bad look 
to yees for a skulkin’ vagabone! av yees had the sperrit of a man you'd 

uit the tyranisin’, grindin’ Kindlys who work ye all like slaves, an’ spen’ 

heir own time in fushin’ an’ such like fooleries; you'd quit them I say, 

an’ join your fellow-countrymen in strivin’ to dhrive them tyrints an’ op- 
ors intil the say.’”” Bad look to me, bud he said that, sirr.’ 

“He did!’ exclaimed Archie, feigning great wrath. 

“ ¢Paix, he did so; bud I up an’ tould him, ‘* Father Hogan,” sez I, 








“Mr, Kindly is no tyrint an’ no oppresshor, there is more clothes an’ more | 


food guv to the poor from Ballyblunder in a week, than your riverence guv 

in your life, manin’ no offinee, your riverence.” 

fust at me, and sez he, ‘* You sacrilujus dog, how dare you spake to your 

iest so! bud I know how it is, that big, young fool, Archie Kindly, puts 

ye up till all this insholent conduc’ ;’’ an’ wid that he shtrode aff wid him- 
’ 


self. 
“ ‘He said that didhe? He called me a big, young fool didhe? By 
all the saints in the calendar, from Nebuchadnezzar to Friar Tuck, but Til 
be avenged on that insolent priest, Kit Kelly. Christopher Kelly bring 
Father Hogan before me.’ 
“*Ah shure, Capt’in Archie,’ said Kit, awed at being addressed as Chris- 


topher, ‘shure he’s away, an’ more nor that, the likes o’ him isn’t worthy | 


yer honour’s notice.’ 
“ «*T’ll be revenged I say,’ exclaimed Archie, striding out of the room. 
‘Tl pursue—I'll overtake—I’ll tear him to pieces—I'l1—I'll— 
“ Bait my hook with Hogan’s tail, 
And sit upon a rock and bob for whale!" ’ 

“*Ah! don’t now, Capt’in, Masther Archie dear, don’t ye do nothin’ o’ 
the sort; shure the man’s not wuth it;’ and Kit followed him, quite 
alarmed at these terrible threatenings against Father Hogan, and sorry he 
had said a word about what had passed. 

“ *Muscha, muscha! the Capt’in will kill him as shure as paes is paes; 
he'll destroy the holy man; bad look to him for a foul-mouthed gomeril ! 
shpakin’ agin the family thata-way!....’” 





Valentine Duval. An Autobiography of the Last Century. 
Although the volume is not strictly speaking a novel or tale of 
fiction, yet it has so many of the characteristics of that class of 
writing, that we put it onde the head of new novels. Valentine 
Duval, we beg to remind the forgetful and inform the ignorant 
among our readers, had nothing to do with the famous highway- 
man Claude. Their character and career were about as unlike as 


* those of any two famous persons of the same name—not excepting 


Catharine Hayes the murderess and Catharine Hayes the song- 
stress. Valentine Duval was a poor peasant boy, bo in a vil- 
lage of Champagne in 1695, and wasearly left anorphan. He was 
ifted with great powers of intellect, will, and endurance, and is 
one of the most interesting instances on record of self-help and 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. In early youth, he 
contrived to keep body and soul together under circumstances that 
would have beaten most boys. He taught himself as well as he 
could, working always for a living. He has left an autobiogra- 
phical fragment, which is full of interest, and on which the pre- 
sent volume is founded. ‘The first reminiscence of great im- 
portance is the account he gives of the severe winter of 1709, In 
the midst of the horrors of that winter, the poor homeless boy, 
wandering in search of work, is seized with small pox, and kindly 
cared for by a small farmer—although the kindness may seem of 
& questionable sort when the facts are read. He was literally 
buried, all but the head, in a dung heap, and left with occasional 
supplies of bread and water, to his fate. He recovered, grew up, 
me a student, a scholar, a learned man. In his twenty- 


“Second year, when he was herdsman to the hermits of St. Anne’s 


near Luneville, he was discovered one day lying on the ground, 
with his maps and books spread about him, by the young princes 
of Lorraine, sons of Duke Leopold, and their tutors. A conversation 
took place, which ended in his being taken under the protection 
of the Duke as a student in the Jesuits’ College of Pont-’-Mousson. 

€ simplicity and native dignity of the self-reliant peasant re- 
mained with him always. The authoress’s version of his first 
appearance at Court is good— 

“On arriving at Luneville, he was presented to the duke, who received 


Wid that he shakes his | 





him in the midst of a crowded court, drawn together by the expectation of | 


this Singular introduction. To all the questions addressed to him the young 
man replied quietly and modestly, without the least hesitation or embar- 
Tassment, notwithstanding the novelty of his position and the importance 
“ret he had to play. 
“When released by the duke, he found himself accosted by various la- 
tes of the court, who, making their remarks more freeiy than they would 
have dove to one of their own rank, openly complimented him on the 
uty of his teeth. He very dryly replied—* What of that, ladies? It is 
ta blessing I enjoy in common with the dogs.’ 

The duke, charmed with his naiveté and pleasing appearance, renewed 
to him his promise of protection, and commissioned Baron Pfutschner to see 
to his establishment in the college of Pont-i-Mousson, whither he was di- 
ene to convey his books and other effects. The baron had already un- 

ertaken to maintain him at his own expense, though he was but moderately 
rich; and Barons Sickengen and de Weix liberally offered to take a share 


of his charges, but the duke assigned him a sufficient allowance from his 
private purse. Duval’s passion for study, coupled with his desire to answer 
the expectations of his illustrious patron, led him, from that moment, to 
redouble his zeal. He applied himself chiefly to history, geography, and 
antiquities, in which studies his new guides were well able to assist him, 

“The sedentary life he now led, however, unrelieved by his old labours 
in field and forest, soon began to tell upon his health. Worn with constant 
vigils and application, his imagination began to exert an undue influence 
over his mind; and chance throwing him about this time into the company 
of a very beautiful young lady, poor Valentine fell desperately in love. 

‘* There was no help for it but to fall out of it again; and, to conquer 
his own unmanageable thoughts, he, in imitation of some old saint, took a 
dose of hemlock that very nearly ended his life, which was only saved at 
the cost of a severe illness. Weakened as he was, however, he would not 
relinquish his studies. The utmost he could be prevailed on to do was to 
breathe the pure air now and then in the woods and meadows,” 

The falling in love seems to have been harder to cure than the 
small-pox with Duval as with a few other people. Subsequently, 
Duval accompanies the Duke to Paris. From his recollection of 
that visit, we quote the following significant paragraph— 

** After traversing the parterres and shrubberies of Versailles in every di- 
rection, I visited the interior of the magnificent palace which they adorn, 
It appeared to me truly worthy of the monarch to whom, according to the 
device adopted dy himself (a sun that gives light to many globes), power 
and ability to govern many kingdoms were imparted. If ever the splendour 
of riches could have inspired me with respect and reverence, it would have 
been in that dazzling temple of Plutus; but the recollections of the 
miseries of my childhood embittered me against such a lavish misapplica- 
tion of wealth, and I regarded Versailles as the arsenal where those thun- 
derbolts had been forged, which, under the name of édits bursaux, or money 
edicts, had desolated my unhappy country, and indirectly been the cause of 
my praying more than once that death might release me from cold and 

lunger, 

** Thus, while most would have been loath to quit this luxurious spot, I 
turned away from it only too gladly.” 

In the year 1719, the Duke appointed Duval his librarian and 
Professor of History in the Academy of Luneville. From that 
time, Duval maintained a high position, and never forfeited his 
liberty ; he was free of the court, and exempted from all eti- 
quette. He pa his studies, and he had a friend at court, of 
his own humble origin, but who had also genius, goodness, and 
tastes like his own. This was Philip Vayringe. He had been 
appointed Mechanist to the Duke, and Professor of Experimental 
Chemistry in the Academy. Nor did he want a female friend. 
Mademoiselle Soccoloff, one of the Ladies in Waiting to the Em- 
press Catharine of Russia, a person of great merit, formed a sin- 
cere friendship for Duval, and they corresponded with each other 
during the remainder of their lives. Duval gave public a 
and these brought him in contact with the most distinguish 
foreigners of the time, especially English and French. He was a 
favourite with Francis and Maria Theresa, in whose court he 
lived, as also in that of the Emperor Joseph, From Duval}s auto- 
biography and correspondence, and from what the Chevalier Koch 
reports of Duval from his personal knowledge, the present author- 
ess has composed a nog f interesting book. It will take the first 
place among her works, having a merit higher than fiction, that 
of a true biography. 


Keeping up Appearances is a capital title for a novel illus- 
trative of English middle-class life at the present time. Mr, 
Redding has not written a good novel on the subject, but he 
has written some sensible and kindly things on the besetting 
sin of the day. He does not, however, appear to remember that 
keeping up appearances, in his extended meaning, is a sin of the 
human race peculiar to no nation and to no time, but common to 
all nations in all ages. It is only the form of the sin that varies 
a little. With us every one wants to appear rich and well-bred, 
or at least, as if a member of “good society.” It is very clear to 
a reflecting mind that every one cannot be rich and well-bred, 
and that more than half the persons who pretend to be so area 
sort of social impostors, But the imposition affects only their 
inferiors in experience or in rank—every one else suspects or 
knows the truth. Another kind of “keeping up appearances ” is 
not so reprehensible ; we allude to the concealment of family dis- 
union, If husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, are not on the most amicable terms with each 
other, it is best to keep up the show of kindness, because 
to do the reverse can Hut aggravate the evil. Politeness 
though but superficial, is better than saying every ill-natured 
thing you think of those with whom the chances and changes 
of life have domesticated you. It is not only polite, but in a 
sense religious to keep up appearances—for St. Paul’s warn- 
ing to avoid all appearance of evil, shows that he, at least, 
thought that appearances were of importance. Phenomena always 
stand for real entities with the bulk of humanity. Mr. Redding’s 
tale is, of course, directed against the sacrifice of a good reality 
to an appearance, falsely estimated to be good. With this no one 
can find fault: it is as we said before sensible ; but it is not sen- 
sible to say so much about it, or to write a long story which would 
be better short. Mr. St. George, who tells it, is very tedious, and 
we agree with his friend, Mr. Maitland, that ‘he is always in 
the doldrums.” Though we do not quite know what that means, 
we have an indistinct idea that it means being as melancholy as 
Jaques, without his wit. When Mr. Redding speaks himself, the 
reader revives a little, for he has generally the words of a gentle 
old age at the nib of his pen. ‘The characters in the tale we are 
bound to say are not life-like, and the conversations and in- 
cidents are not exciting nor attractive; yet, on the whole, the 
book is likely to please many unexacting readers. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tinsel and Gold ; or What Girls should Learn. A Tale. By Mrs, 
Veitch.—The authoress of this tale does not address it so much to girls 
as to their parents and guardians. It is very sensible and well written. 
The opening sentence of her preface is quite cheering as a a 
word in the cause of good taste and good sense which we know on hig 
authority are inherent in “the fitness of things’”—so heartily despised 
by half our English world in the present day. Mrs. Veitch says—* I 
suppose almost every one will admit that it is somewhat absurd to bring 
up the daughters of men of decidedly small, or even of moderate income, 
excactly in the same way as the daughters of those, who by descent, 
have inherited, or by success have realized fortune and independence.” 
We are not quite so happy in our supposition on this matter, but we 
are very glad to see that Tinsel and Gold will be of use in helping many 
to see and admit that it is absurd, although at present the wives of men 
with moderate and small incomes struggle to give their daughters a spu- 
rious sort of fashionable education. They are not alive to the fact that 
second or tenth-rate teaching of accomplishments bears the same relation 
to first-rate teaching that 9 cotton velvet gown bears to a veritable Genoa 
velvet. But their common sense and right feeling should lead them to 
the conclusion that no girls but the daughters of the high-born and 
wealthy can do their “‘duty in that state of life unto which it has 
pleased God to call them” without early training in household matters. 
**Shakspeare and the musical glasses” may come afterwards as amuse- 
ment, but to be ignorant of how to manage a small household, to direct 
servants, ay, even on rare occasions, to cook a dinner and keep a house 
clean is really as disgraceful to the daughter of a man with 500/. per 
annum, as it would have been 200 years ago to the daughter of one 
with 5000/7. We are ready to maintain again against all opponents, on 
the score of degrading a girl’s intellect by making her a housewife, that 
it requires quite as much intellect to cook a dinner well as it does to play 
Strauss’s waltzes indifferently, and a great deal more to rule a house well 
and happily for the inmates. 


Ralph Seabrooke. By Alfred Elwes.—Mr. Elwes is favourably known 
to young he as a writer who really does entertain while he instructs 
them. This latest of his productions is, we think, even better than his 
former works. Ralph Seabrooke is a lad of fifteen, the son of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who has early in life a strong desire to be an artist. This 
desire is nourished by a residence of eighteen months in Italy, to which 
golden land the Seabrookes journey in search of health for the pater- 
familias. Instead of dying on the journey in the orthodox fashion, Mr. 
Seabrooke recovers, and on his return to England, succeeds to a large es- 
tate through the death of his brother and his nephew, both persons of 
strong constitution, who die suddenly, By this accession of fortune, it is 
clear to the reader that Ralph is not destined to work hard as a painter. 
This, however, only comes out at the end of the book. All the way 
through it, Ralph is delightfully enthusiastic, and anxious to labour in 
his vocation. Not, though, to the exclusion of other engagements, in the 
oe of adventures by the way, new acquaintances and friends made in 

iedmont and Tuscany. A real love of Italy, her cities, mountains, and 
her blue Mediterranear. is always active in the author—who writes at 
Florence, as we see from the preface—and, indeed as we might see from 
the book itself. The descriptions of places and people are so fresh and 
life-like, they are made visible to the reader in a manner not to be ap- 

ached by one who writes from memory or imagination merely. ‘To 

lish girls and boys who have been or who are going to Italy, Ralph 
Seabrooke will be a valuable present; and to those who stay at home, it 
will be the means of familiarizing the mind to the most striking and in- 
teresting things to be seen in Italy. Now, more than ever, will the 
hearts of free young England be drawn towards the land of art which is 
beginning again to be a land of liberty. 


Little Lily's Travels.—This is a pleasant book by the author of Little 
Lily's Picture-Book, and meant for the Lilies who have grown a year or 
so older. The travels are from Marseilles to Switzerland, through 
Avignon. Such a journey gives rise to a fair amount of description of 
customs and manners as well as of places; and the whole is made natural 
by an easy mode of telling, which, however, reads very much like a 
translation from the French. English people seldom talk so freely with 
little children in their own style. The shortness and clearness of each 
sentence make the book a capital reading lesson for young children. 
The subject is sure to charm them as they can understand all that is 
written. 

Pride and his Prisoners. By A, L, 0. E.—A story of great pretension 
of infinitely little worth. It is half moral allegory, half modern religious 
novel, and wholly bad in conception and execution. One only thing is 
in its favour; the writer meant it to be a good and useful moral book. 


But, unfortunately, there is a great gulf in many minds between the | 


wish to do something better than others, and the power. Now we can- 
not avoid coming to the conclusion that the author of Pride and his Pri- 
soners cannot write a good story. There is a hopeless perversity and an 
- equally hopeless insensibility to the absurd in this little volume, which 
seems to warrant our opinion, that book-writing is not the proper busi- 
ness in life of this lady. ‘he fatal facility of writing “ words, words, 
words,” must be rigidly separated from the gift of eloquence and literary 

invention. 
A Manual of Iliumination. By J. W. Bradley and T, G. Goodwin.— 


This book, though not purely technical, is still sufficiently so to make its | 


value known to few but artists and decorative artificers. The outline 
illustrations in it are beautifully executed—its fifth edition proclaims 
the fact that it is well known to its proper public. 


A compact and very handsome edition of Captain Cook’s Voyages of 
Discovery has been published in one yolume by Messrs. Black. Mr. 
Barrow, the editor, has been enabled to incorporate with it many in- 
teresting letters not hitherto published. 

* The Asian Mystery is an elaborate and authoritative treatise on the his- 
tory, religion, and present state of the Ansaireeh, a mountain tribe of 
Syria, whose tenets and rites, like those of the Druses, have long excited 
and bafiled the curiosity of the learned. The author, who died in April 
last, was the only European who had ever lived among them on their 
mountains, and there he resided as a Christian missionary during the last 
seven years of his life. Besides the abundant opportunities he enjoyed 
of obtaining information orally, he became possessed of a unique copy 
of an Ansairee book, in which all the main points of the Ansairee sys- 


tem, theological and ceremonial, are developed. This remarkable book 
demands a more extended notice. We shall return to it soon, 


Books. 

The Poetical Works of Gerald Massey. A new edition, with Illustrations 

Turkish Life and Character. By Walter Thornbury, Author of « Lif : 
Spain.” Two volumes, m 

Infant Feeding and its Influence on Life ; or, the Causes and Prevents 
Infant Mortality. By C. H.F, Routh, M.D, reaaen at 

A School Manual of Letter- Writing : containing numerous Models of Letter 
on Commercial and other Subjects, By the Reverend John Hunter, M.A, . 

Key to Hunter’s Introduction to the Writing of Précis or Digests : giving the 
Required Abridgments of ail the Exercises in that Treatise. By the Rever- 
end John Hunter, M.A, 

Advanced Reading-Book, Literary and Scientific, Second edition, 

Elementary Geography. By James Clyde, LL.D., Author of “ School Geograe 
phy,” &c. Second edition. 

School Geography, By James Clyde, LL.D., Author of “ Greek Syntax,” && 
Second edition. "53 Soe 

The Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs. 
Barrister-at-law. 

Popular Manual of Botany : being a Development of the Rudiments of the Bo 
tanical Science without Technical Terms. By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D, 
F.E.B.8, The Illustrations by John 8, Cuthbert. . 

An Essay on the Origin of Languages. Based on Modern Researches, and 
especially on Works of M. Renan. By Frederick W. Farrar, M.A, 

Hope Evermore ; or, Something to Do. By the Author of “ Left to Them. 
selves.” In two volumes. 

Constable's Educational Series. 1% 
and 3. The Second English Reading-Book, The Third English Reading- 
Book. The Fourth English Reading-Book. ‘The Fifth English Reading. 
Book ; and, The Sixth English Reading-Book. 


Music. 


School Songs for Junior Classes, By T. M. Hunter, Director to the Associa. 
tion for the Revival of Sacred Music in Scotland. 


By Henry James Slack, F.G.8,, 


The First English Reading-Book, Parts | 





LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known archeclogist, is said to be 
engaged on a “ History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments,” to be 
published by Mr. James Virtue. 

“The Invasions of England from the earliest Times,” by the Reve- 
rend Dr, Giles; and “The Coal Fields of Great Britain, their History, 
Structure, and Duration,” by Edward Hull, F.G.S., are preparing for 
publication by Mr. Edward Stanford. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall announce “ Serbski Pesme; or, National 
Songs of Servia,” by Owen Meredith; ‘ Sketch of Events in Italy 
during the last eighteen months,” by Theodosia Trollope; and “ Paul 
the Pope and Paul the Friar,” by Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

A translation of Professor J. G. Kohl’s “ Travels in Canada and 
through the States of New York and Pennsylvania;”’ by Mrs, Percy Sin- 
nett, is preparing for publication by Mr. Manwaring. 

Messrs. Jackson and Walford have in the press ‘“ Joseph Alleine, his 
Companions and Times: a Memorial of Black Bartholomew Day, 1662,” 
by the Reverend Charles Stanford. 

“‘ A Treatise on the Ironstone of the Cleveland District ; illustrated by 
a large Geological Map of part of the North Riding of Yorkshire,” by - 
Joseph Bewick, is announced as forthcoming by Mr. Reid, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Messrs. Gould and Lincoln, Boston, U.S., are preparing for publica- 
tion “ The Pulpit of the Revolution; or the Political Sermons of the 
period of 1776,” by J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Boston. 

“ Three Years’ Residence at Washington ; or Reminiscences of Men 
and Matters in the Patent Office,” by Thomas Ewbank, Esq., author of 
“ Inorganic Forees ordained to supersede Human Slavery,” is about to 
be brought out by a New York publisher. ‘ 

American papers announce the forthcoming publication of a new bio- 
graphy of Beethoven, by an American amateur, who has been engaged 
for many years on the task of collecting and arranging new materials for 
this purpose. 

Messrs. A. Leclére and Co., Paris, have published the first volume of 
a large work on England, “ L’ Angleterre telle qu'elle est; Seize Ans 
a’ Observation dans ce Pays,” by M. Auréle Kervigan. 

A new work by M. Sainte-Beuve, “Chateaubriand et son Groupe 
Littéraire sous L’ Empire,” has been brought out by Messrs. Garmer and 
Co., Paris, ; 

M. Dentu has just published “ Histoire de L’Ordre Royal et Militaire 
de Saint Louis, depuis son Institution en 1693 jusqu’en 1830,” by Alex. 
| Mazas, formerly staff officer, and Theodore Aune, formerly “ Garde du 





|.Corps du Roi.” , 
A new and greatly enlarged edition of M. de La Villemarque’s “Ro- 
| mans de la Table-Ronde, et Contes des Anciens Bretons,” has been 
| brought out by Messrs. Didier and Co., Paris. 
| The same publishers have issued an Appendix to ai Ferrari's large 
| work on Italy, entitled ‘ L’Italie aprés la Guerre,” by J. Fabrizi, with 
| an introduction by M. Martin Doisy. ; 
| The committee of the “ Comédie-Frangaise,” have decided on ef 
| publication of the most important documents of the society, to be edit 
by M. Thierry. The first volume is to contain the celebrated * Registre 
de Lagrange,” a sort of Pepys’ diary. 

A fresh contribution to the history of the Congress of Vienna, has been 
' published by M. Reimer, Berlin, under the title, “ Die Schluss-Acte der 
| Wiener Conferenzen: Urkunden, Geschichte und Commentar. ; 

Professor A. Theiner has issued the first volume of his long promised 
“ Vetera monumenta Polonie et Lithuanie gentiumque finitimarum 4s 
toriam illustrantia maximam partem nondum edita ex tabulariis Vati- 
canis, &c.”’ . lat 

At Pesth, Hungary, has appeared “ Angol-Scothoni Daplo 1858 i. 
1859 bil,” (English-Scottish diary during the years 1858-59), by M. 
Paul Térey. The work, which is illustrated by numerous engravings 
and wood-cuts, gives a pretty minute description of British 
chiefly from the agricultural point of view. 
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Ghe Theatres. 


The various promises respecting the production of new pieces have all 
been scrupulously fulfilled, and never, probably, were so many novelties 
of pretension placed simultaneously before the public eye as during the 

ont week. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, The Babes in the Wood, produced at the 
Haymarket on Saturday last, shows the struggles of a young couple, of 
high family, who are married against the wishes of their parents, and 
find the sweetness of their honeymoon terminate in the bitterness of in- 
solvency. An apartment in the Queen’s Bench is the goal to which the 

oung husband is ultimately impelled by a relentless creditor; but mis- 
fortune has this amount of good about it, that it enables him to appre- 
ciate the virtues of his wife, who bravely puts her hand to the wheel 
when the sea of trouble becomes more than ordinarily heavy, and takes 
care that the period of his incarceration shall be passed not only in ease 
but in elegance. An old nobleman, the father of the lady, who clandes- 
tinely supports the wedded pair, a lounger of the clubs, large in preten- 
sion but scanty in performance, a tyrannical mistress of a lodging-house 
and her henpecked husband, are the other principal characters, and are 
all drawn with more or less vigour and distinctness. The dialogue, too, 
is remarkably smart, and in many places pregnant with worldly wisdom. 
But, thongh the intention of the piece is clear, the plot is vague and 
devoid of interest ; the long time which is occupied in its development 
being mainly devoted to a series of complicated scrapes and misunder- 
standings, which rather obscure than illustrate the moral purpose of the 
work. Hence, though the whole strength of the Haymarket company is 


employed on Zhe Dabes in the Wood, it will scarcely take a place among 


the great successes of its author. 
Nor is the Story of the’45, with which Mr, Watts Phillips has pre- 


sented the manager of Drury Lane, and in which the chief characters | 


are played by Mr. Webster and others of the Adelphi company, by any 
means worthy of the author of the Dead Heart. Misold predilection for 
novel-writing,—a veritable cacoethes scribendi—he carries to excess, and 
whole scenes are occupied with unenlivening talk, when brisk action is 
required by the very nature of the piece. The principal character is a 
government spy, with some of the attributes of Sir John Chester, who, 
discovering that his son is married to the daughter of an intended victim, 
labours to save the man he had previously sought to destroy, and suc- 
ceeds in the attempt at the cost of his own life. This character, which 
is admirably played by Mr. Webster, might have been an effective centre 
of interest, if the situations had been closely packed, instead of being dis- 
tributed over an expanse of wearisome matter. ‘That the whole interest 
of his story is concentrated in two or three leading personages, the author 
does not seem to have perceived, and hence he has “ written up” cha- 
racters that do not produce the smallest effect, but lessen the force of the 
more striking scenes. As a spectacle illustrating the middle of the last 
century, Zhe Story of the’45 is more successful than as adrama. Ho- 
garth’s “ March to Finchley” and ‘ England” are well represented by 
tableaux vivants, and the feeling of the populace, during the excitement 
produced by the advance of Charles Edward, is plainly and humorously 
exhibited. Then, there is a lovely view of the Thames by moonlight, 
from the pencil of Mr. Beverley, which alone might prove an attrac- 
tion. 

A piece produced at the Lyceum, with the title Adrienne ; or the Se- 
eret of a Life, is a mere melodrama, showing by means of startling pic- 
torial incidents, the vicissitudes of a young lady, who consents to marry 


. the man she hates, that she may prevent him from revealing the sup- 


posed secret of her illegitimacy, and is then suspected of murdering him, 
when he dies poisoned by her too faithful servant. Right triumphs in 
the end, and the lady discovers that her illegitimacy is all a mistake, but 
this desirable conclusion is not reached till the spectator has witnessed a 
wonderful duel in the Pontine Marshes, has had his curiosity raised and 
baffled at least half-a-dozen times, and has regaled his eyes with the 
view of a mountain-pass most admirably painted and constructed by Mr. 
W. Calleott. Adrienne belongs to a much humbler class than either 
The Babes in the Wood or The Slory of the’45; but of its class it is a 
_ specimen, and its author, Mr. Leslie, though hitherto unknown to 

me, shows himself a more practical craftsman than either of the more 
celebrated writers. Ilis aim is compression not expansion, and though 
his tale occasionally becomes somewhat obscure, it never ceases to be in- 
teresting, nor docs a wish for a speedier descent of the curtain ever in- 
Sinuate itself into the minds of the audience. : 

Miss Louisa Keeley has made a further advance in public favour by 
her performance of the juvenile heroine in a piece called Home for a 
Holiday, It is a version of Le Feu au Couvent, which we recently de- 
scribed in our “‘ Parisian Theatricals,” and has been put on the stage, 
with all the accuracy and completeness proper to the Olympic Theatre. 


Wusic. 

The expectation which we ventured last week to express of the suc- 
cess of Edward Lodex’s opera, The Night Dancers, revived at Covent 
Garden, has been fully realized. Its first performance, on Saturday last, 
was received with acclamations ; and not only the principal performers, 

t the composer (who, though suffering from long-continued ill-health, 
was present), and likewise Mr. Mellon, the able chef d’orchestre, were 
called for at the fall of the curtain, and came forward to receive from the 
audience the warmest expressions of admiration and pleasure. The 
. has since been performed every night, and will probably have a 

run. 
Though The Night Dancers has been forgotten by the general public, 
are many by whom its beauties are freshly remembered, and who 
have looked forward to its revival as a natural consequence of any de- 
cidedly favourable change in the condition and prospects of the English 
musical stage. ‘This revival, therefore, and the success which has at- 
tended it, strengthen our belief that such a favourable change is now 
actually in progress. We have, besides The Night Dancers, other fine 
nglish operas which, like it, have fallen into oblivion. We may now 
expect the reproduction of some of them, and have reason to hope that 
we shall not be disappointed. 
is opera is indeed a chef d’ouvre. Its subject, it will be remem- 
ey is the same with that of a famous ballet, Giselle, in which Carlotta 

Tisl, some twenty years ago, enchanted the habitués of Her Majesty’s 

heatre by her exquisite dancing and incomparable pantomimic action, 


It is founded on a superstition of the Silesian peasantry, that a betrothed 
bride who dies before her wedding cannot rest in her grave, but is 
changed into a Wili, or spectral being, troops of whom revisit the earth, 
and are seen in the moonlight, whirling in unearthly dances, while any 
hapless mortal who is drawn within the vortex of their orgies is com- 
pelled to dance in the midst of them till he dies, On this foundation, 
the author of the ballet constructed a wild tale of diablerie ; but the 
English dramatist (Mr. Soane) from respect to the scepticism of an in- 
credulous age, disposes of the supernatural incidents by resolving them 
intoadream, A country girl, the night before her wedding, fancies, in 
her sleep, that she has died and become a Wili; the dénouement being 
merely that she is relieved, by waking, from a train of visionary hor- 
rors. ‘The interest, however, is well sustained, and the libretto is writ- 
ten with more elegance than we generally find in such productions. Of 
the music, without entering into details, we shall simply say that it is 
charming, original, melodious, masterly in construction, and imbued 
with the German imaginativeness of the wild and unearthly subject. The 
opera is ‘‘mounted” with due care and considerable splendour; and the 
| performance is, on the whole, excellent. Madame Palmieri, though she 
| betrays inexperience as an actress, is an accomplished singer, and al- 
| together an interesting representative of the rustic heroine. Mr, Haigh 
| has never appeared to greater advantage than in the character of the 
| lover. He sings with great sweetness, delicacy, and feeling ; and wants 
| nothing but a little more strength to hold a place among the first tenors 
of the day. The rest of the principal parts are very well filled by Miss 
Thirlwall, Miss Leffler, and Mr, Corri; and the Covent Garden orches- 
tra, under Mr. Mellon’s direction, maintains its character of unsurpassed 
excellence, 





| 





Fiure atts. 


| The British Institution endeavours to fulfil its purpose every year by 

inviting students to copy some of the works of the old masters, and 
| others of the English ~ bey which are selected as models for imitation 
| from the annual collection contributed from the various richly-stored 
| galleries, very liberally placed at the disposal of the society. The copies 
made in this way are then exhibited to the public. The plan is by no 
means conducive to the progress of good art, and it is questionable 
whether it does not act mischievously in dwarfing and formalizing the 
style and the method of the artists who fall in with this system of learn- 
ing to paint. It is open to another and more serious objection, from the 
fact that the opportunity is seized for making imitative copies—pictures 
that may be doctored and disguised into such counterfeit presentments as 
to pass in some places for originals. Too much of this art-adulteration 
goes on already. As to the teaching of painting by copying, we have 
little faith in it; very young hands may benefit by making three or four 
studies of colour and handling; and, in this view, it is satisfactory to 
see so many prentice hands have been at work; but the habit of copy- 
ing is a bad one. We had rather, therefore, see the host of ‘* Mirandas”’ 
and ‘ Joans of Are,” suffering torture on the walls of the British Insti- 
tution in striving to resemble the lovely Susan Hamilton, who broke 
Romney’s heart and subdued Nelson, the Sea King ; and the regiment of 
very uncomfortable looking pretenders to the gorgeous dignity of Rem- 
brandt’s golden-belted ‘ Standard-bearer,” than to two close imitations of 
these pictures, which are evidently the work of very old hands, well up 
to every dodge of the palette and brush. In the one case, somethi 
may come out of the daubs ; but in the other, it is all hopeless slavery o 
imitation. 

It is singular to observe how very rarely any of the painters who 
choose this line of study or profession, succeed in catching the real tone 
and expression of the great masters whose triumphs they ape to follow. 
The one masterly piece of painting, which is a copy by Mr. R. Fox, of 
the “Sasso Ferrato,” lent by Lord Warwick, is painted with far more 
power than Battista Salvi ever possessed, and upon a method of colour- 
| ing totally different from his. The same must be said of certain copies 
| of Wilson’s landscape, the colouring of which is not that of the master, if 

to attain this be the object. Again, the copy of the ‘“ Infant Bacchus,” 
| by Sir Joshua Reynolds, only resembles the original in form, the pe- 
culiar qualities of tone which Reynolds, when influenced by his Venice 
studies, at that time had tried to borrow from Titian, have not been even 
| thought of by the copyist, Mr. J. B. Flick. We are quite at a loss to see 

the utility of setting the student to imitate such works as the “ Fish,” by 
Teniers; the miserable ‘ Ugolino Gentleman,” by Sir Joshua; the por- 
trait of ‘Mrs, Graham,” by Gainsborough; and some others, which 
exemplify no principles in art. It is a pleasure to be able to praise the 
lady artists. The best small copy in water-colour of the “‘ Rembrandt,” is 
by Miss Constance Nugent; the best of all the “‘ Mirandas” is by Mrs. 
Wright; and the best of the Gainsborough portraits is by Mrs. Flick, 
Some twenty pictures were left by their owners for the purpose of being 
copied. Besides those we have referred to, there were Mr. Vansittart’s 
Hobbima and Adrian Vandervelde, Mr. Fitzwilliam’s Ruys- 
Gael, the Marquis of Cholmondeley’s W. Vandervelde, Mr. Bond's 
Wilson, the Earl of Orkney’s portraits of Mr, and Mrs. Garrick, 
and Mr. Howard's two large Views by Guardi. 





A very interesting little collection of pictures, by Mr. T, Faed, has 
been formed by Mr. T. Agnew and Sons, for the purpose of showin 
some of the choicest works of this artist, which are about to be engrav 
The pictures, of which there are ten principal works, are to be seen at 
the gallery in Pall Mall, where the “ Lucknow ” picture was exbibited. 

The monument to the brave guardsmen who fell in the Crimea is at 
last to be scen complete. Few public monuments have had to go 
through such an ordeal of censure, always excepting Mr. Wyatt's Great 
Duke at Hyde Park Corner, as this se —_ pile by Mr. Bell. The 
situation, the composition, the hieroglyphical symbols of war upon the 

linth, the Russian trophies, and even the poor paltry mottoes and labels, 
_ all come in for their share of obloquy; the “honor” and the 
tria” of the latter have, indeed, called up quite a combat amongst the 
etymologists, being about the only part of the work that has found any 
defenders. 

We should be only too happy to speak in praise of the monument, but 
candidly, we can find nothing but the clever modelling of the soldiers to 
praise. As a whole, it is singularly wanting in dignity and subject; it 
calls up no ideas of the heroic deeds at Alma and Inkermann, and, in 





point of artistic conception, it is both weak and wanting in beauty. A 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[November 17, 1860, 





certain stiff and formal symmetry of the pyramidal type seems to have 
been the aim of the artist. The three guardsmen are brought to an apex 
by the colours over their heads, which are held up by nothing; a 
truncated column and base then appear above, and on this stands a 
female figure, the drapery of which is arranged in two archaic folds, one 
on each side ; the arms are stretched in equal distances, the head is poised 
accurately, and supported by two bands of hair on each side. The effect 
of all this dogged adherence to mechanical rule is to suggest an Egyptian 
idea of eternal death and repose. ‘The general proportions of the figures 
to the supporting masses—the architectural features of the monument, 
have been very ill considered; and this fault gives much heaviness and 
ugliness to the whole work. As to the decorations on the plinth, they 
are not only totally inadmissible, but detestably hideous in every way ; 
swords and bayonets that any soldier would ridicule as the weapons of a 
Sandwich Islander. The trophies are clumsily placed, and, indeed, the 
whole structure is out of place. If it is to remain, it would have a far better 
position in the open space between the Athenzeum and the United Ser- 
vice Clubhouses. 





BIRTHA, 

On the 20th of September, at Mussooree, the Wife of Patrick Carnegy, Esq., 
Deputy-Commissioner of Lucknow, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Nuwera Ellia, in Ceylon, Lady Creasy, of a son. 

On the 7th of November, at Farnham, Surrey, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patrick L. C, Paget, late Scots Fusilier Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at 72, Eaton Place, Mrs. J. W. C. Hartopp, of a son. 

On the &th, at Elford, the Wife of Colonel Charles Bagot, of a son. 

On the 12th, at29, Berkeley Square, Lady Wenlock, of a son, 

On the 13th, at 47, Eaton Place, Viscountess Ingestre, of a son and heir. 

On the 13th, at 1, Chesham Street, the Honourable Mrs. Boutine, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 27th of September, at Nuwera Ellia, Ceylon, Alexander Young Adams, 
Esq., Ceylon Civil Service, to Julia Onofra Lepel, daughter of the late Sir Henry 
George Ward, 

On the 7th, at Neufchatel, Switzerland, Hugh Gordon, Esq., of Strathbogie, New 
England, New South Wales, to Caroline Eliza, youngest daughter of Admiral Hol- 
linworth, Clarence Parade, Southsea. 

On the 8th, at Marstow, Herefordshire, by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, the Reverend Humphrey Allen, M.A., Incumbent of Tri- 
nity Church, Clifton, and Rural Dean of Bristol, to Virginia, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Riley, Esq., of Abbey House, Surrey. 

On the 8th, at the parish church, Hope, Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. Maynard, 88th 
Connaught Rangers, to Gertrude, third daughter of C. B. Trevor-Roper, Esq., of 
Plas Teg Park, Flintshire. 

On the 8th, at Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol, Sir John Bowring, LL.D., F.R.S., 
late her —— Plenipotentiary in China, to Deborah, daughter of the late 
Thomas Castle, Esq., of Clifton. 

On the 8th, at Burford, Oxon, the Reverend Theodore Francis, of Ickford, Bucks, 
to Harriet Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Sir Charles Wentworth Burdett, 


art. 

On the 13th, at Tunbridge Wells, Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., of Warnham 
Court, Sussex, to Blanche Elizabeth, third daughter of the Reverend Frederick 
Vincent, Prebendary of Chichester, and Rector of Slinfold, Sussex. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th of September, at Pooree, of fever, Stephen, the third son of the Right 
Honourable Dr. Lushington, aged thirty. 

On the 23d of October, at Toronto, Canada, the Honourable Peter Boyle de 
Blaquiere. 

On the 7th of November, at Mount Juliet, county Kilkenny, the Honourable 
Charles Harward Butler Clarke Southwell Wandesforde, third son of the 17th Earl 
of Ormonde, in his eighty-first year. 

On the 7th, at Stackpole Court, Pembroke, the Earl of Cawdor, aged seventy. 

On the 7th, at Tenby, Lieutenant-Colonel Wedgwood, late Scots Fusilier Guards, 
aged sixty-three. 

On the 7th, at 9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath, the Reverend Charles Yates, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holme, on Spalding 
Moor, and late Rural Dean of West Harthill, Yorkshire. 

On the &th, at Firle Place, the residence of Viscount Gage, the Honourable Mrs. 
Edward Gage. 

On the 9th, John William Parker, junior, of West Strand, in his ferty-first year. 

On the 9th, at his residence, Stone House, Lewisham High Road, Mr. Alderman 
Wire, aged fifty-nine. 

On the 9th, at her residence, 7, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, Eliza, relict of 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S., late of Castelnau House, Mortlake. 

On the Ith, at his son’s residence, after a long illness, George Scharf, Esq., 
artist and painter of scientific subjects, aged seventy-two, 

On the 12th, at Pembridge Place, Bayswater, Clara, second surviving daughter 
of the late Colonel Des Barres, formerly Governor of the Island of Cape Breton and 
Prince Edward Island, in North America. 


Crake. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 13. 

Bankrupts.—Manrx Forurreit, Upper Thames Street, chemical manure-mer- 
chant—Tuomas Joun Nicks, Worship Street, Russia mat-merchant—Henry Brees, 
Markyate Street, Hertfordshire, grocer—Tnomas Nrxon, Stoke-upon-Trent, boot- 
maker—Tnomas Witi1aMs, Newport, Monmouthshire, printer—Epwarp Rosinson, 
Huddersfield, woollen-manufacturer—WiLtiam Tweeptr, Liverpool, oilman—Joun 
Jounson and Co, Ashton-under-Lyne, tailors—Grorcr Rrrcnir, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, grocer, 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Portrovs, Glasgow, sewed-muslin-imanufacturer—Mvnro, 
Nairn, grocer. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 16. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Tuxopore Srreirberc, Wilson Street, Middlesex, fancy- 
wood-merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Wim Burormip, Leather Lane, builder—Grorce 
Henry Cuacr, Oxford Street, boot-maker—Joun Buiackwoop Witson, Penton 
Street, Pentonville, draper—Epwarp Skrvixeton and James Jonn CLurrersvck, 
Russell Street, Bermondsey, leather-dressers—James Cou.s, Thrapston, Northamp- 
tonshire, coal-merchant—Grorce Ropinson and Ronerr Wirr, Bermondsey 
Square, victuallers—Tuomas Josnva Fenton, Lime Street, City, wine-merchant— 
Tuomas Roperr Mvreeti, Hedenham, Norfolk, farmer—WituiamM Haprieip, 
Earl Street, Westminster, marble-merchant—Grorer Rorrnson, Lincoln, hotel- 
keeper—Jamrs Jones Sat, Birmingham, glass-dealer—James Puiviirs, Church 
Stretton, Shropshire, chemist~—Cuarites CoLemayn, Halgavor Mill, Bodmin, Corn- 
wall, seed-merchant—Jonn Parker Hawt, Liverpool, broker--Cuar.es James 
Cupsy, Godlington Street, St. Pancras, grocer—Ronerr Clarke WARD, Queen’s 
Terrace, Marlborough Road, Chelsea, linen-draper—Jonn Topp, Pleasant Place, 
Holloway, cheesemonger—NeviLtr Browne, Fleet Street, hotel-keeper— BENJAMIN 
Jones, Cardiff, painter—Robert Stewart, Wells, Somersetshire, draper. 


PRICES CURRENT. 

















BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd, Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
BS per Cent Console. .cscccccceeeeess| 939 93 934 923 923 3 
Ditto for Account ..... . 934 93 93 93 93¢ 93 
3 per Cents Reduced | 9 91 9 91k og 91 
New 3 per Cents .... 91 913 913 913 914 9s 
Annuities 1880 . —— — -— = fs —- 
Annuities 1885 , _ —_ 164 16 -—- 16 
Bank Stock, 10 per Cent 32 _ —_ 234 233 2353 
India Stock, 10) perCent .... 2233 -— 222 222 222 | 223 
Exchequer Bills, Nad per diem. par —— | 3dis. 4 5 6 
Exchequer Bonds, ecccccccccccss] <== | Sdis. | —— 4 —- 6 
Tndia Bonds 4 per Cent .......00e0000) —— i'i— iddis. | W -— 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ......eeee0-0--5p-Ct. French ..... 

































































| eee ee ewes . 

Belgian ... 4 — 97 | Mexican .. | bo 
_ abyeetesens. 554 | Peruvian ..... a |. ie 
Brazilian ....... Pe 99 | Portuguese 1853. a 4 
Buenos Ayres .. 6«-— 96 | Russian ...... 6&— ,~ 
—- | Sardinian oe pod 
1003 | Spanish .... 3- 
83 | Ditto New De sash oe. ae 
643 | Ditto Passive .......ccccccccecs ae 

999 | Turkish.... . fe y 7 

—_ Vemezucla ....csereceseees ut 

—_ “* 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— | ) Banks— 
Bristoland Exeter.. ° $4} | Australasian .......... penenedn: | @« 
Caledonian,...... eeccee 93 British North American 5s, 
Chesterand Holyhead . pe i. | epee nen | 
Eastern Counties......... , 2” Rb eet | =. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... Sia } Commercial of London ......... ° 
Glasgow and South-Weste: -| 13 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd,| id 
Great Northern ........0+.e008> } 22 } BORGER scceseccocccsccccccocces | me 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | 12 London and County ............ 6 
Great Western..........se0006- | 72} London Chrtd. Knk. of Australia! my 
Lancashire and Yorkshire,..,..; 114g London Juint Stock andoal 2k 
Lancaster and Carlisle..... -| 208, | London and Westminster ......) 63 
London, Brighton,& South Coast; 114} | National Bank ............ ee 
London and Blackwall ......... | 6! National l’rovincial , | Lee 
London and North-Western a 99% | New South Wales... | die 
London and South Western... ‘} v45 | eeasenn 454 
Manchester, Sheftield ,& Lincois.| 46 } Ottoman .......... | isy 
Midtand ...ccccccccsccccscccecs 1313 Provincial of Ireland | «g 
Midland Great Western (Iretand)) = —— | South Australia... } 2} 
North British. ..........+00.00 } 623 | Union of Australia ............, i @ 
North-Eastern—Berwick . j 1004 | Union of London. pie 155 
North-kastern—York ........ 8s ee ee . peaa.. 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton | Docxe— j 
Scottish Central ...... ed wae East and West India ...........) o. 
Scottish Midland....... _—_ BORO ecctnctsececoss i a 
South Eastern and Dover $4} St. Katherine .. vel Pe 
Eastern of France.... of | Victoria ....s..0s00. eecccece oo] am 
East Indian ......+-++000+ | Wo. | MiscELLaNEous— | 

Geelong and Melbourne .. | _ Australian Agricultural. . — a8 
Grand Trunk of Canada.. -| 24 | British American Land,, ° ‘| one 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 97 f GamOOR ccccccccocccsccece | — 
Gre.t Western of Canada ..../ 11g | Crystal Palace ... i ont 
Paris and Lyons ......++++++. [_— | Electric Telegraph . | Po 
Miners— } General Steam... Ji — 
Australian. .......+- | % | London Discount...  — 
Brazilian Imperial...... | 273 National Discount nas 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. —_— Peninsular and Orie 75 
Cobre Copper.........+ -_ 44} | Royal Mail Steam...... cccsecce| 47 
Rhymney Irom ....ceeeeeceeeens —_— |! South Australian ........... eee My 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the lith day of Nov. 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued ..ccccccceceeesee£25,997,655 Government Debt ......++++.£11,015,100 
Other Securities.............. 3,658,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ,....... 12,522,655 
Silver Bullion, ..ccssccssceees - 





ee 
£26,997 655 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 Government Securities(inclu- 
Rest eo 3,191,718 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,490,273 


£26,997 655 








Public Deposits" en oe 804,022 | Other Securities....... ececees 20,310,515 
Other Deposits ..........++ + 12,603,7 NOteS ....ccccccescvcccces ++ 6,338,385 
Seven Daysand other Bills , Gold and Silver Coin ......... 792,156 








£36,931,329 | £36 ,931,329 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 





BULLION. 


Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 , Copper, Brit.Cakes £102 10 0 ., £0 @ 9 
‘aiaehetas Satann > 5 9g | Lfom, Welsh Bars.... 6 5 0.. 7 0 0 
exican cocccee ° 2. | Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 0 
© S 18 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 © . 1710 0 





Silver in Bars, Standard 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Noy. 16. 
s s s 


. 8 b . = * . & 
Wheat,R. 0. 53 to 62 Fine ...... 50to 58 Fine...... 72to076 | Indian Corn. 41 to42 








Fine...... 62—65 Foreign,R. 55—65 Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Oats, Feed.. 0— 0 
Red, New. 40—48 White F. 70—74 Maple .... 38— 40 Fine.... 0— 0 
Fine ...... 49—53 38—42 White.... 38—44 | Poland... 0-0 
White Old 60—63 32 — 36 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine.... 0-0 
Fine..... + Gime 67 40—44 Beans, Ticks 38 — 46 Potato.... 28-32 
y 42—50 Malt, Ord... 57—72 Harrow... 50—56 Fine ...., 3-H 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 
Por the Week ending Novy. 10. | 





Wheat ..... 58s. 94, | Rye . . 368, 6a Wheat .... 59%. 8a. | Rye .....+. 36% Shy 
Barley ° 0 Beans ) ie | Harley 40.6 Bean -% 1 
Oats ....... 23 Il wit 2 





Peas....... 44 5 | Oats...... 24 © | Peas 


FLOUR. | 
*e ck 57s. to 60s. 
-. 48 


PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. 0d. doz. 











Seconds — 52 | Carlow, O/. 0s. to ul. Os. per cwt. 

Essex ands 3 h — 48 | Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 68%. — 70, 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 42 — 45 Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 7%é 
American ....... per barrel 30 — 33 Derby, pale .....+++ 70 — 76 
Canadian ........+.sese00s — 33 Hams, York ......... + 7% —# 


30 
Bread, 7d. tu 9d. the 4ib. loaf. 


| Eggs, French, per 120, ‘Gs. od. to 8s. 6d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


CATTLE MARKET.” | Heap or Cartier at TRS 










































d. sd a. da. a. d. a. d. CarrLe-MARKET. 
Beef... 210 to 3 4to310 tod 8to5 0 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 8—4 2 —5 2—5 6G RBeasts., 5,730..... 1,273 
Veal... 3 8—4 2—4 6 —4 8—410) Sheep ..23,950 ..... 3,600 
Pork.. 3 8—4 0—5 0 —5 O0—5 4/ Calves., 263 ..... 390 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0—0 © 2... 0 O— 0 O—O O| Pigs... G00 se. 10 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 120s. to 260s. Down Tegs .....-.+++ per lb. 20d. to 214, 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 160 — 440 | Half-bred Wethers......+.... 184 19 
Sussex ditto.... eeeee 120 — 210 | Leicester Fleeces 1s — 20 
Farnham ditto ............++ 0 — © | Combing Skins .... 3—- 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. y MITRCHAPEL. ComBERLand, 
Hay,Good .... 75s. . . tO 1108. ..ceeeeeces Its. to 1208 
Inferior . 50 — 6. - 70 — 106 
OW cceeees 0 —- 6 o- 6 
Clover ......+0+++ 99 — 120 120 — 128 
Wheat Straw ....... 32 — BB rsccccceee - &— 
GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. be. be 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Gd. to 3s. 1d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4. 2d. to "° 
Congou, fine . ° we —2 3 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 8-8 ° 
Pekoe, flowery .........3 0 —5 0 | Cotton, N. Orieans.perlb. 0 44— © 4 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 0 — 45 > 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 99s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian, per ton,280 0 — @ ° 
Good Ordinary ....... . 62s. Od. to 63s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt.63 0 — © : 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 69s. Od. to 92s. Oc. Town ...... sooses OO 8 = “4 4 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6d.) Rape Oil, English refined 44 = = ° 
Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. 0d. } Brown..i..+002 42 6 = 4 4 
West India Molasses .... 19s. 6d. to 22s. Od.| Linseed Oil....... 29 9 — 30 > 
POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil.... MO eee 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton.110s.to129s.| Palm Oil... ..cccceeeceees 47 0 —f4 rs 
~ Shaws. ao @ © | Linseed Oil-c: perton.240 0 — > 
York Regents........ —- 0 Coals .Hetton. ooosse 6 = ee 
Benteh up cccce-cceccces - 0 WSS <cossee oe 862 
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Y 4 poral HEATRE., 


R 0 A M E Ss’ 
KING STREL 


r, ST. JAMES'S. 
Sole Lessee # and Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 
On Monday next first time at this Theatre), STILL 
TERS RUN DEEP. John Mildmay, Mr. Alfred Wigan ; 
M4 + otter, Air :mery ; Mrs. Hernhold, Mrs. Alfred Wigan ; 
om eouey, Miss Herbert. After which, will be pre 
poe the favourite drama, MONSIEUR JACQUES, in 
which Mr. 











Alfred Wigan will appear, and Miss Eliza Wil- 
To conclude with (first tin this Theatre) a 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, called NEXT DOOR. Miss 
. C. Young. Commence at 





st Case, “ 
- 

half past Acting M 

Se 

VOYA L 8 T. 

i" THEATRE. 


anager, Mr. Ki~tockx 


JAMES’S 


Sole Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 
Mademoiselle ALBINA DE RHORA, the celebrated 
Danseuse Soubrette, from St. Petersburgh, will make her 
first appearance in this country on Monvar, the 26th of 
Novewser, in a Vaudeville, acted in French and English, 
introducing National Dances. 


UCKLEYS’ SE RENADERS.— 

ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The original Buckicys’ SERE 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 535, Broadway), 
EVERY NIGHT at 8, and SATURDAY APTERNOON at 3. 
places and Tickets may be secured at Mr. Austin’s Ticket 
office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, Gallery, 1s. 
Doors open every night at Half- past Seven, and Saturday 


Afternoon at Half-past Seven 
————— a ual ; 
MU- 
REOPENED 


| R. KAHN’S ANATOMIC a. 
SEUM 
for the Winter Season, newly decorated, and with an ad 


top of the Haymarket), now 
dition of about TWO HU NDRED NEW MODELS. New 
and popular Lectures daily at 3 and 8, profusely Iiustrated 














by the Oxyhydrogen Light and Mic roscope, and by experi 
ments illustrative of the real ture of SPIRIT RAPPING. 
Gentle n only, from 12 till 





The Museum is Open Daily, fr 

$, and from 7 Ttill 10. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 6d 
S. W. SILVER and Co.’s outlitting 
L warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C.—OUTFITS for 
anaeie, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 


and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
i civi- 


men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms an 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outtits ; furniture for ca 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M, 
Dock yards), Woulwich. 


MHE BEST AND 


and COFFEES in England ar 











CHEAPEST TEAS 


to be obtained of PHTL- 






LIPS and CO,, Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. &d., 2s. l0d., 3s, andds.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and ds. Pure Coff » ls. 2d., 

, ls. 4d., Is. Gd., and Is. Sd. Tea and ( to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage free to an silway ation or 
market town in England. A price current free Sugars at 


market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 


of the City. 


DR. DE rp yetemse s 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 
IGHT-BROWN COD 'L 1 VER OIL, 

4 Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGNS, RNEV- 

MATION, GOUT, GENERAL DESILITY, DISEASES OF TI 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL scr 
APFECTIONS. = 

Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num- 
berless eminent medical practitioners, prove that «a half-pint 
of Dr. or Jonon’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of 
any otherkind. Hence, asit is incomparably the best, so it 
is likewise unquestionably the ¢ —— st. 

Palatableness, speedy  effica safety, and economy, 
unitedly recommend this uarivalie a preparation to invalids 
Noornen O1b CaN POSSIBLY PROPYCE THE SAME BENEFICIAL 
AuSE LTS 
Opinion of Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D, T.C.D., 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; Presi 

dent of the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland ; Visit 

ing Physician to Steevens's Hospital; Consulting Phy 
sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda 

Hospitals, &c. &e. 

“I have frequently prescribed Dr. de 
Rrown Cod Liver Oil I consider it to be a ve 
not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic ag 
value 

“ Merrion Square, Dublin, September 6, 1860." 

















Jongh’s Light 
y pure Oil, 
“nt of great 








Sold onty in Imeeniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Jonau'sstamp 
and sig gnature, wWitheuTtT WHICcR NONE CAN POSsisLy LE 
rexvtve, by respectable Chemists. 

Le © ONS GNE Es 


ANSAR, HARFORD. oma Co STR AND, London, W.C, 








CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 








by tFORD'S 
7 y N 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
_ has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
emin of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
veuts the Food of Infauts from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepare _ by Dinserornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Gencra entsfor the Im 
Proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts, 1033 »w Bond Street, 


an. sold by all respectable nists throug shout the Empire. 
Mes PROPRIETORS OF THE 

2 GLENFIELD STARCH 
bev Sy caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
heir Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
otherspoon v, Turner (reported in the 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1359.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the ‘spi urious 
articlé, in the above pe nalty. 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'’s LAUNDRY. 
__WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


][S-Loway's PILLS.— Head Com- 


plaints. —Towards the emi of the year. when the ner 
Yous power is low and the circulation languid, the cases of 
apoplexy, Paralysis, and ali affections of the brain, ra 
picly increase in mumber, as e very newspaper reader must 
: ally Yemarked. Holloway's Pills have the power of radi- 
re removing the earliest symptoms, as headache, flatu- 
ten dimness of sight, and giddiness: to them m vy the 
pom <tened look for safety; they soon rectify the digestion, 
se'the drooping nerves, purify the blood, and regulate 
miraigetdation through every organ of the body. These ad 
tien to Pills control every function, and restore eve ry secte- 
tie sod Proper quantity and quality. Epileptic, spoplec 
Pills paralytic fits are averted by the timely use of these 

















IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0001. DAMAGES. 























| 








es TH AUSTRALIAN BANKIN \G 


ANY.—(Incorporated by Noyal Charter, 1847. 
8 of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon hucleiae, 
Port Adcluide, Gawler, and Robe. Approved drafts ne- 
gotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
lhanking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ry y - 
T# E MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. Established 
1834.—A purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On the Ist 
of January, 1860, the capital was 352,798/. invested in Go- 
vernment and real securities, created by the acc 
of the premiums, and all belon z to the m 
assurances in force were 1,461, 5 and the income upwards 
of 61,0001. per annum. 

Forms of proposal, with the accounts for the past year, 
may be had on application at the Society's offices, or to any 
of their agents. 

No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Rifle or Ar- 
tillery Corps. 
















INGAL L, Actuary. 


LIFE 


CHARLES 


LBERT AND MEDICAL 
4 ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


7, Waterloo r I vce, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
ablished 1838. 














The Business of the Medical, In and General Life 
Assurance Society having been amalgamated with the Al 
bert Life Assurance Company, the united businesses wil 


above title. 
«+++ £500,000 
+» 467,180 


henceforth be carried on under the 

Accumulated Fund exceeds ... 

Subscribed Capital.......... 

laid-up Capital... sa etecees . 137,000 

Annual Income from Life Premiums upwardsof 220,00 

The new business is now progressing at the rate of more 
than 25,000/. per annum. 

From Professor de Morgan's Report upon the last valua- 
tion of liabilities (end of 1858), and the statements of ac- 
counts, it appeared at that time that the = in favour 
Albert business alone, i 
was 192,925/. 2s. Ld. 
in ¢ Cinims and Bonuses reaches more than 800,000/, 
INRY WILLIAM SMITH, 











HE? Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


TATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 


a INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 
EstapuisHep a.p. 1844, 





Assurances may be effected from 501. to 10,0007. on a Single 
Lif 

Cred it for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 

Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 


NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES 
Assurances may be effected on the Now Parriciratine 
Parxcirte, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 








ANNUITIES 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuitics are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providir rticular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertaintics of 
health and fortune. 

Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Half Premium Whole Premium 














Age Pirst Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
23 co BL O10 coccccccee £3 

BO naae ‘ae . - 2650 

35 15 2 - 210 4 





Y Moctetoe i F Se 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


ARaus LIFE ASSURANCE 








COMPANY. 


39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—William Leaf, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 


Richard E. Arden, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq W. Ladler Leaf, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Kupert Ingleby, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 





Surgeon—W. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 
security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
—an assurance fund of 480,000/., invested on mortgage, and 
in the Government Stocks—and ‘an income of 85 0001. a year. 


Premiums to assure a Whole Term. 
S 








One With Without 
Age Year Years. Profits. Profits. 
- ~ 
20 .. £017 8 .. £019 9 .6..£11510 ., £111 10 
so... 2138 1 2 . 255.207 
hw §-86 « 3:89 30607 2410 
5O .. IM1 119 10 4668 4 011 
oo .. 32 4 317 0 612 9 .. 6 O10 


MUTUAL BRANCH 

Assurers on th e Bonus system are entitled, after five years, 
to participate nine-tenths, or 90 per cent of the profits. 

The protit assigned to cach policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be 
received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on the 
premiums ps sid was declared; this will allow a reversionary 
increase, varying according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One half of the “ Whole Term" Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent or 
nay be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in on month after proofs have been approved. 




















Medical Attendants pa aid for the ir reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge 

No extra charge for the Militia, 
Artillery Corps on Home Service. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


Volunteer Rifies, or 








EK LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
4 CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su- 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instruc tions 
for measurement, and prices on application, and the article 
sent by post ie the Manufacturers. 
POPE and FLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, | 8.W. 


r a] r * 

BENNE ETT’S WATCHES, 65 “al 64, 

CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas, Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
pertermance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 

Money Orders a a BRENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
AND 64, Cc HE APSIDE, 


E PPS’S HOMGOP: ATHIC C OCcO Scan — 
4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
rating power of this preparation have procured its general 
adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Sold in 
jib. dlb., and 1lb., Packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib. Each Packet is 
labelled, “‘ James Errs, Hom@opathic Chemist, London.” 


>A CTT > ‘a .T0 
ILEASURE AND PROFIT.—Both may 
be derived from a purchase at E. MOSES AND SON'S 
Establishments, which are furnished with an immense stock 
of every Description of Attire for Adults and Juveniles of 
every grade of Society. 

Comfort, Style, Durability, and Neatness are combined 
with a lowness of price which could only be remuncrative 
on such an extensive sale as no other House in the Trade 
can boast of. 

The departments to which E. Moses and Son invite par- 
ticular attention are the READY-MADE and BESPOKE 
CLOTHING, the HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and 
CAP, and BOOT and SHOE, and GENERAL OUTPIT- 
TING Depastun nts. 

The BESP 2 Tailoring Department has been replenished 
witha ople ndid coll of the newest and choicest Home 
and Foreign Manufs s. Accuracy of fit, elegance of 
and promptitude in the execution of orders, have 
gained for this Department a large and daily increasing con 
nexion. 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money returned. 

Moses and Son's rules for sclf measurement and lists of 
prices, with pamphiet on the Keady-made Clothing System 
(Past and Present) gratis on application, or post-free 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o'clock. 


























E. MOSES and SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLE 'N DRAP ERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Strect 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, York- 
shire. 
Fargate, Sheffield 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
E. MOSES AND SON take this opportunity of remind- 
ing their Friends and the Public, that their new Branch 
Establishment, at the Conxer of Torrenuam Covar Roap 
and Evsron Roap, was opened on the 6th instant, 


] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
separate display of 





ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. ec stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most v od ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Hedsteads, from 









+ 12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each. 

Shower Baths r - 88. 0d. to 61 ach. 

Lamps Moderateur), from °° . Od. to Tl. Ts. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate 

Pure Colza Oil 4s. 3d. per gallon, 


+ . r 
f ENDERS, STOVE FIRE-IRONS, 
and C HIMNEY- PIBCES. Me of the above are 
requested, re ae deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S 8 -ROOMS, They contain such an as- 
sortment of F INDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, andGEN ERAL 1RONMONGE RY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for varie ty, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisit ss of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with lu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
Bi. 15s. to 334. 10s. ; Br ed Fenders, with standards, 7+. to 
Si. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 14/.; Chimney-picces, 
from 1/. 4s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4l. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
Wilt" 8. BURTON’S GEN VERAL 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGU 


FURNISHING 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Lritannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, St ders, 
Marble Chimney: picees, Kitchen Ran " ops, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, ve Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Hedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the ew A large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's P lace 3 and i "Newman Mews, London. 
































= 








r yr 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON RETEST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY DESCAIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed w nA SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resem the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Street. —At home from from 10 till 5. 







EETH.— By her Majesty’s Royal 
lot Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
Stam A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA- 
BRI is Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materiels and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ott 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 44, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to ‘the c ity establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver- 
smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 
“ The advantage obtainable by Mee rs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superior." nited Service Gazette. 
“ Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health. 
This new system will save much money and more annoy- 
ance.""—Heral 








To be obtained only of the inventors, 
ana (es- 
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ONTRACTS FOR SALT. 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualiing 
and Transport Services, 
Somerset House, 10th Nov ember, 1860 
HE Commissioners for Executing’ the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, DO HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that, on Thursday, 
the 29th inst.,at Half-past One o'clock, they will be ready 
to treat with such Persons as may be willing to CON- 
TRACT for supplying and delivering into her Majesty's 
Victualling Stores at Deptford— 
S A 


When to be delivered. 
earlicr if preferred by the party 


ST. UBE’S BAY.. 235 tendering. 
Tenders may be made for the whole or any portion of the 


Tons. 
WHITE.......... ee the Month of June, 1861, or 


Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, 
or for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
— quantity, or of not contracting for any, and also an 

unlimited power of selection. 

“Gemotes (not less than 3 Ibs. of each description of salt) 
must be produced by the parties tendering. 

The Samples produced by Persons whose Tenders are not 
accepted, are requested to be taken away by them imme 
diately after the Contracts have been decided. 

=, ‘ender will be received unless made on the Printed 

provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on n_ application at the said Office, or to the Officer conduct- 
ing the Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of 
Customs at Bristol. 

Particular attention is§called to the recent modifications of 
the Conditions of the Contracts, which may be seen at the 
said Office, and at Liverpool and Bristol. 

No Tender will be received after Half-past One o’Clock on 
the day of Treaty; and it will not be required that the 
Party tendering, or an Agent on his behalf, should attend at 
the Office on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer 
received from each Person will be communicated to him and 
his proposed Sureties in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words, 
“* Tender for SALT,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 


ouse. = 
MANTLES, in 





RD’S EUPEPLON 

rich Seal-skin—black, brown, or grey—at 2, 3, and 
4 guineas ; in French Ribbed Cloth, at 14 to 5 guineas ; and 
in Lyons Velvet, 5 to 12 guineas. These new and beautiful 
mantles are altogether of a superior order of taste and style, 
and fully merit the title of ‘ beautiful attire.’ Illustra- 
tions post free. 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine cloth, 
with military braiding, 2ls.; Lyons Velvet, 42s., 63s., and 


Bis. 

FORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or Evening 
Dress, of Lyons Velvet, Cashmere, or Cloth, beautifully 
braided, from 21s. to 5 ’ guineas By far the largest and 
cheapest stock in London. Iilustrations free 

THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London. 


LE SOMMIER ELAST IQUE PORTATIP. 
EAL AND SON have patented a 


method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The 
great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so 
heavy and cumbersome. 

The “‘ Sommier Elastique Portatif” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and, when joined together, has all the elasticity 
of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool 
or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual 
Spring Mattress is very liable; the prices, also, are much 
below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz.— 











ft. wide by 6ft.4 in. long .....-..+ £2 5 0 
3 ft. 6 in. » 2” ee « Sw 6 
4 ft. 2» 90 215 0 
4 ft. éin, ae ae 300 
5 ft. ” ” 3 5 0 





5 ft. 6 9” 2 os 310 
The “Sommier Elastique Portatif, the re fore, combines 
the advantages of clasticity, durability, cleanliness, porta 
bility, and cheapness. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed- 
Room Furniture sent free by post on application. 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham ¢ Jourt Road, W. 


V ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES.— 

Mrs. DASY, 27, Tichborne Street, Piccadilly (pri- 
vate door), PURCHASES Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and 
Children’s LEFT-OFF WEARING APPAREL, Naval and 
Military Uniforms, Court Suits, Gold and Silver Lace, 
Epaulets, Jewellery, and every kind of Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty, for which the fullest value will be paid in ready 
money. Letters promptly attended to, and parcels from the 
country will be paid for by Post-office order, sent the same 
day. Established tw enty five years. 

















~~ Now ready, the — Thousand, in post 8vo. _ 


OYER’S MODE RN’ TOUSEWIFE. 

Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 

cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for 

the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALexts 
Sover. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 

** All who have food to cook should buy this book.” 

—Morning Chronicle. 
Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S SYSTEM of COOKERY ; or 
Gastronomic Regenerator for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. Eighth Thousand, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

‘London: Sumekry, Marsan, and Co. 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


~~ Grawn 8yvo. cloth, price 3s. 6 im 
NTARRATIVE of TEN Y BARS? IM- 
PRISONMENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF 

NAPLES. By Anronto Nico), a Political Exile. 
London: Atrrep W. Bennett, Bishopsgate Street ; 

and all Booksellers. 
“Just published, 
ATIENCE BY PERSEVERANCE : 
a Collection of New Rules for Games of Patience. 
Illustrated with 28 Diagrams of Cards, beautifully 
printed in Colours. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, — 7s. 6d.; post-paid, 7s. 10d. 
. C. Sev RIN, 37, New Bond Street. 

Now ready, with twenty Illustrations, price 10s. 6¢. 


\ TILL "ADAMS, THE FIRST ENG- 
LISHMAN IN JAPAN; A Romantic Bio- 
graphy. By Wiiutam Darron. 
ondon : A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate St. Without. 
Just pub ae ~ cloth 8vo. lette: red, on 1s., or free 
post for eighteen st 
R. KALIN’S ’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
M eabiania: 
Published and Sold by J. ALtEN, 20, Warwick Lane, 


Paternoster Row; or from the Author’s Address, 17, 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 























| Fields, W.C. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
KETCHES of the AFRICAN KING- 
DOMS AND PEOPLES, with a Map and nu- 
merous Illustrations, feap. 8vo. cloth........ 4s, Od. 
BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES, 2 vols. 
with Coloured Plates, square l6mo. limp 
cloth, ench ......0.c0ecerccseees 
BRITISH BUTTERFL TES, | with ‘Coloure d 


Plates, square 16mo. cloth, gilt............ 8 
A FAMILIAR HISTORY of es BRITISH 
FISHES, feap. “vo. cloth .........++-..000 40 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SETTLE- 
MENTS IN INDIA, with a Map, fep. 8vo. 
GER, cov cccccvccvesevsccccccocecsceseees 4 0 
THE DEW DROP AND THE MIST—An 
account of the Phenomena and properties of 
atmospheric vapour in various parts of the 
world, by C. Tomlinson, Esq. fep. 8vo.cloth 3 6 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF USEFUL ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND TRADES, by 
C. Tomlinson, Esq. with 1300 Wood-cuts, 
GOR, CII oo deecccc cr becnsseccecesescssesce 8 0 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS FROM THE 
FIELD AND GARDEN, Edited by the Rev. 
C. A. Johns, with 24 Coloured Plates, — 





a ee 6 
READINGS FROM ENGLISIL HISTORY, 

for Children—From 55 u.c, to 1853 A.p, sq. 

WE GUNN 006000060 sense cceseseone 2 0 
SEAWE = 12 2 c oloured Plates, square 16mo. 

RE rrr ee 1 8 


THE N/ ere RAL HISTORY of SEL BORNE, 
by the Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. arranged 
for young persons, post &vo. cloth.......... 0 
SHIPWRECKS AND ADVENTURES AT 
SEA, with numerous E ngravings. feap. 8vo. 
error ree 3 0 
SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK—Seripture ‘His: 
tory, Scripture Manners and Customs, and 
Scripture Natural History, 4to, limp cloth... 3 0 
THUNDER STORM—Anaccount of the pro- 
perties of lightning and of atmospheric elec- 
tricity in various parts of the world, by C. 
Tomlinson, Esq. feap. Svo. cloth.......... 3 6 
SocrreTy FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN ik NOWLEDGE—De- 
positories, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; 4, Royal Exchange; 16, Hanover Street, 
Hanover Square ; and by all Booksellers. 





On the 22d instant, will be publishe * es 
— BRITISH ALMANAC, for 1861, 


Price ls. 


) ts COMPANION to the ALMANAC, 
Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
Which contains Articles on the following Subjects— 

Localized Handicrafts in South Midland Agri- 
cultural Districts. By Charles Knight. 

Recent Practical Applications in Meteorology. 
By Charles Tomlinson, Lecturer at King’s 
College School. 

Thames Embankments and Crowded Streets, 
By George Dodd. 

Ragged Schools, and Reformatories. 

South Kensington Museum. By James Thorne. 

Friendly Societies. 

Besides the usual Legislation, Statistics, &e. &e. 


HE BRITISH ALMAN 
AND COMPANTON, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s, 

* The Companion ” is extensively bought in con- 
nexion with ‘* The British Almanac;”’ and the two 
bound together have long held their place as the 
cheapest Manual of Current Information, and the 
most trustworthy Register for future reference. The 
Volume for 1861 will be the 34th of the Series, which, 
from the commencement, has been conducted by Mr. 
Cuaries Kyienr. 

London: Kyienr and Co. 90, Fleet Street. 
And sold by all Booksellers i in the U nited Kingdom. 











read 
TE CHURC iM AN N’S ALMANACK, 
for the Year of our ~ wd 1861. 

Containing a View and Historical Notice of WORCES- 
TER CATHEDRAL—References to the Lessons for 
each Day in the Year—Fxtracts from the Writings 
of Bishops and other Authors—U niversities—Theolo- 
gical Colleges—Royal Birthdays—Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope—List of Archbishops and Bishops—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers—Houses of Lords and Commons— 
Courts of Law—Societies in connexion with the 
Church—Equation of Time Table—Rates of Postage 
—Stamp and Legacy Duties—Assessed Taxes—Lon- 
don Bankers, &e. 








Price. | Price. 

s. d.| s. a 

On a large sheet....... © 2] Royal 32mo..... -- O08 

——roller, cloth b 1 0,——— paper 01 
. . 0 2|——-— interleaved for 

te l for Accounts, cloth gilt, 0 6 

Accounts, cloth gilt. 0 10 |*—~——— roan tuck..... 1 0 

calf tuck ..... 1 8 


HE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
for the Year of Our Lord 1861. 

WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday 
and other Holyday in the Year, Dates in History and 
Biography, the Flower-Garden, short Pieces of Poetry 
for Children, and General Matter suited for Schools. 

Price ONE PENNY. 
In a Cover interleaved, price TWOPENCE, 
An Allowance of 25 per cent to Members. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover 
Street, Hanover Square, W., London. 


Depositories $ 


Feap. Svo. extrac ~T gilt e e dge s, 3s. 6d. 
EAD AND HAND; or Thought onl 
Action in Relation to Success and Happiness. 
By Rev. R. W. Fraser, M.A., Author of ** Elements 
of Physical Science,” &c. 
London : Hovrston and Wrienrt, 65, Paternoster Row. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
N EW RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 
ae By Doveras Camprett. 
** Facts are God’s words.” 
London: Grorer Manwartne (successor to Joun 
Cuapman), 8, King William Street, Strand, 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 
FOR NOVEMBER, 


1, 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. 


Being an Account of Excavations and Res 
on the Site of the Pheenician Metropolis <a —— 
Adjacent Places. Conducted unde *r the auspic eof 
her Majesty’ s Government. By Dr. N, 
F.R.G.S, 8vo. with numerous fine Illustrations, a. 





Il. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS oF 
CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to 
the Death of Howley By Watrer Farevnag 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s, 


lil, 


JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
of WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND, Ip. 
cluding numerous Important and lnteresting une 
published Letters of the Right Hon, William Pitt, 
Edmund Burke, and Lord Sheffield ; Lord Lough. 
borough, Lord North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty 
Corr esponde nt of George Selwyn, Dr, Moore, Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Carmarthen, Lord 
Malmesbury, Josiah Wedg gwood, W ilberforee, Lady 
Glenbervie, the Duchess of Marlborough, the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, Lady Auckland, Lord Gower, 
Adam Smith, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 
Dorset, Lord Thurlow, &e. With P refac e and In- 
troduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Bisnor oF Barn Anp Wetts. 2 vols, 8vo. with 
Portraits of Lord Auckland and Lady Auckland 
from Original Family Paintings. 30s, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY 
GRANVILLE, MRS. DELANY, attached to the 
Court of her Majesty Queen Charlotte, with her 
Correspondence with the most Distinguished Per. 
sonages of her Time. Presenting a Picture of the 
Court of England, and of Literary and Fashionable 
Society, from an Early Period of the Last Century 
nearly to its Close. W ith interesting Personal Bemi- 
nisecences of King George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
Edited by the Right Hon, Lapy Lianover, Among 
the Corre “sponde nts will be found Letters of Ww esley, 
Dr. Young, Author of * Night Thoughts,” Swift, 
&e. 3 vols. &vo. wth 12 beautiful Portraits from 
Original Miniatures and Oil Paintings, 42s, 


v. 

THE GREATEST OF THE PLAN. 
TAGENETS; an Historical Memoir, By Epwuxp 
Currrorp. 8vo. 12s, 

Few of our English wiiters have done justice to the 
high intellect and largeness of heart of King Edward 
the First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in 
every act and decision of this great founder of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, 

VI. 

GEMS AND JEWELS. Their His- 
tory, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana. From the 
earliest Ages to the present Time. By Madame pr 
Barrera, Author of “ Memoirs of *Rachel.” 1 
vol. with Iflustrations. 10s. 6d 

Ricnarp Benriey, New Burling gton Street 
Publisher in Ordin: ury to her Majesty). 


“NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN 
HALIFAX 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., 10s, 6d. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 


Author of “* John Halifax, Gentleman.” &e. 


HIGH PLACES. By 6 T. 
LOWTH, Esq., Author of “The Wanderer in 
Arabia.” 3 vols. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and Her Brides- 
paapoongn ” 3 vols. 

‘ If asked to classify this work, we should give it 

a es ace between ‘ John Halifax ’ and the ‘ Caxtons 

—Herald, 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


By the Author of ** Margaret Maitland, 3 vols. 
. Z yor. 23, 


DAUN TON MANOR HOUSE. “2 vole 
‘ The talent exhibited in this work is far above the 

average of modern works of fiction.” — Messenger. 

Her RST and BLACKE rr, 13, Great Me irlborovgh Street. 





Comple te in Four vols., price 2/. 88. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 
LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS 
AND LOGIC. 


Edited by Professors Manset and Vrrren. 
Each course is sold separately: the Metaphysics sin? 
vols., price 24s. ; the Logic in 2 vols., price 2 
Wittiam Brackwoop and Sons, E dinburgh a" 
London. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Now ready, 
THE MILL ON THE 
By Grorce Exior. 


Author of ‘‘ Scenes of Cle rical Life,” and 
ec de "es 


A New Edition, in Two vols., 


FLOSS. 


« Adam 
feap. Svo. price 12s. 


Lately published, uniform wit h the above, 
eNES FROM CLERICAL LIFE. Third Edition. 
Zvols. 12s. ‘ . 

AD. AM BEDE. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 12s. ’ 
WitiuaM Brackwoon and Sons, Edinburgh an 
London, 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Studies from Life, by Miss Mulock, 
Turner's Residence in Polynesia. 
Memorials of Admiral Gambier. 
Biographies, by Lord Macaulay. 

All’ Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 

Burton’s Travels in Central Africa. 
Trench’s Sermons in Westminster. 

Over the Cliffs, by Mrs. Chanter. 

Poems, by the Author of ** John Halifax.” 
My Life, by an Old Maid. 

wt and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
Memoir and Essays of W. C, Roscoe. 
M'Clintock’s Voyage of the Fox. 
Addresses by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 
Valentine Duval.——Old Leaves. 
Wharton’s Wits and Beaux of Society. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China. 

Lewes’s Physiology of Common Life. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 

Odes of Horace, by Theodore Martin. 
Russell’s Diary in India. 

Ceylon, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Sacred Musings. 
The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee. 
Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 

Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
McCosh on Intuitive Conviction. 

Right at Last, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Hollingshead’s Odd Journeys. 

History of Henry IV., by M. W. Freer. 
Kohl’s Travels Round Lake Superior. 
Andersen’s Sandhills of Jutland. 
Bennett’s Naturalist in Australasia. 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote. 
Thornbury’s Travels in Turkey. 

Passing Thought, by Miss Sewell. 

A Lady in her Own Right. 

The Cartoons of Raphael, by R. J. Smith. 
Kennedy’s Memoir of John Morison. 
Aylmer’s Cruise in the Pacific. 

Robertson on the Corinthians. 

The Mill on the Floss, Money. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 

Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales. 
Olmsted’s Journey in the Back Country. 
Faraday’s Physical Forces. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Binney’s Church Life in Australia. 
Hardman’s Spanish Campaign in Morocco, 
The Eagles’ Nest, by Alfred Wills. 
Science in Theology, by A. 8S. Farrar. 
Simeon’s Notes on Fishing. 

Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 
Atkinson’s Travels in Amoor. 

Hamilton’s Metaphysics and Logic. 

Self Help, by Samuel Smiles, 

Palleske’s Life of Schiller. 

Sketches in Spain, by A. C. Andros, 
Jowett on the Thessalonians. 

Holmby House, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
Wynter’s Curiosities of Civilization. 
Cairn’s Memoir of Dr. John Brown. 

The Lebanon, by David Urquhart. 
Whately’s Purish Pastor. 

Shakspeare’s Wild Sports in India. 

The Dew Drop and the Mist. 

Hamilton’s Memoir of James Wilson. 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions. 

A Life for a Life ——The Lighthouse. 
The Cottage of the Alps. 

Little Estella.— Erie. 

Sanford's Historical Studies. 

Six Years in Russia, by an English Lady. 
Mainstone’s Housekeeper, by ‘‘ Silverpen.”’ 
Ballyblunder, an Irish Story. 





Wortabets Religions of Syria. 

Tyndal’s Glaciers of the Alps. 

Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life. 
Artist and Craftsman. 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

Our Year, by Miss Mulock. 

Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 
Stephen’s Ecclesiasticai Biography. 
Faithful for Ever, —-St. Stephens. 
Gdd People, by Captain Mayne Reid. 
Story of the Life of Stephenson. 

Shaw's Mission in South-Eastern Africa. 
The Bateman Household. Scarsdale. 
Friends in Council. New Series. 
Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections. 
Domenech’s Residence in America. 
From Haytime to Hopping. 

Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee. 

Weld’s Wanderings in the Highlands. 
Herbert Chauncey, by Sir A. H. Elton. 
Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 
Elizabeth, from the German of Nathusius. 
Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. 

Life and Times of Paleario. 

Against Wind and Tide, by Holme Lee. 
White’s History of England. 
Misrepresentation, by A. H. Drury. 
Life of Peel, by Sir Lawrence Peel. 
The Tin Box.—Town and Forest. 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. 
Chapters on Wives, by Mrs._Ellis. 





Redemption Draweth Nigh, by Dr. Cumming. 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Gladys the Reaper.——Adam Bede. 
Jeafireson’s Book about Doctors. 
Anecdote Biography, by J. Timbs. 
Alice Lisle. ——High Church. 

A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas. 
Metaphysics, by H. L. Mansel. 

The Man of the People, by W. Howitt 
Reminiscences, by a Clergyman’s Wife. 
Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 
l'eaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 

Elkerton Rectory.——Chileote Park. 
Bain on the Emotions and the Will. 
Timbs’s Curiosities of Science. 

The Little Beauty, by Mrs. Grey. 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Second, 

The Luck of Ladysmede. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
Drummond's Speeches in Parliament. 
Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Twelve Years’ Residence in China. 
Guthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints. 
The Minister's Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe. 
Arthur's Italy in Transition. 

Napier’s Peninsular War. 4 New Edition. 
Langley’s Residence in India, 

Gosse’s Evenings at the Microscope. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Mo!lhausen’s Central America. 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
Hervey’s Rhetoric of Conversation. 
Memorials of Thomas Hood. 

Osborne’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
M‘Causland’s Jerusalem and Rome. 
Essays, by David Masson. 

Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. 
Goese’s Letters from Alabama. 

The Semi-Attached Couple. 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
Remiviscences of Assheton Smith. 

A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa. 
Stanley on the Corinthians. 

The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins. 
Warter’s Sea Board and the Down. 
Walpole’s Latest Journals, 











Ellicott’s Hulsean Lectures. 
Hopes and Fears, by Miss Yonge. 
he Rectory and the Manor, 

Vaughan's Hours with the Mystics. 
Wilson’s French Invasion of Russia, 
Bowring’s Phillippine Islands, 

The Queen of Hearts, by Wilkie Collins, 
Redding’s Reminiscences of Campbell. 
The Two Sicilies, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Grandmother’s Money.— Julian Home. 
Marshman’s Life of Carey. 
Richardson's Travels in Morocco. 

A Tale of Two Cities. Say and Seal. 
White’s History of France. 

Through Norway with a Knapsack. 
The Season Ticket. Seven Years, 
Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson, 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 

The Nut-Brown Maids. 

Simpkinson’s Life of Wagner. 

Abroad and at Home, by Bayard Taylor. 
The Bertrams, by Anthony Trollope. 
Knight's History of England. 

A Clergyman’s Holiday, by P. Beaton. 
Which is Which? by R. B. Brough, 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico, 
Peden, the Prophet, by A. M. Brown, 
Thrupp’s Introduction to the Psalms. 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 
English Ladies in the 17th Century. 
Every Mau his Own Trumpeter, 
Vaughan on the Liturgy. 

Froude’s History of England. 

Our English Home and Inventions, 
Kingsley’s National Sermons, 

The Story of Italy.——Oceola, 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
Mademoiselle Mori.——Greymore, 
Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, 
Stapleton’s Life of Canning. 

Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing. 
The Scholar and the Trooper. 

Ferrier’s History of the Afghans. 
Burke's Vicissitudes of Families. 
Massey’s History of England. 

Sea Anemones, by P. H. Gosse. 
Napier’s Life of General Napier. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Principles of Beauty, 
Twenty Years in the Church, 

Blunt's Early Christian Church. 

The Day of Small Things. 

Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 

The Semi-Detached House. 

Leigh Hunt's Autobiography. .4 Vew Edition, 
Lucy Crofton, by Mrs, Oliphant, 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. 

What will He do with It ? 

Fraser’s Letters from the Peninsula, 
Hazlitt’s History of Venice. 

Leonore and the Little Countess. 
Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaskell, 
Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. 
Whiteside’s Italy. .4 New Edition. 
Violet Bank and its Inmates. 

The West Indies, by Anthony Trollope. 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain. 
Trust and Trial, by Mary Howitt. 
Froebel’s Travels in Central America. 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow. Extremes, 
Livingstone’s Researches in Africa. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Robinson's Later Biblical Researches. 
A Little Tour in Ireland. 

Embassy to China, by Baron Gros, 
Barth's Travels in Africa. 

Fairholt’s Costume in England. 
Masson’s Life of Milton. Vol. I. 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 
Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 














The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit 
or general interest in Wistory, Brocraruy, Revicion, Puiosrnuy, TRAVEL, 


and the WiGHER class of Fiction. 


Works of merely local or professional interest, Novels of less than average ability, Serials, and Cheap Reprints, are almost invariably excluded. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, Commencing at any Date. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; and NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Just published, price 6d. 
7HO SHALL BE THE NEXT 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL of INDIA? a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, M.P., First Lord 
of the Treasury. By One who has a Stake in the 
Country. 
London: Loxeman, Green, Lonomay, and Ronerrs. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
HE ASIAN MYSTERY, illustrated 
in the History, Religion, and Present State of the 
Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria. By the Rev. Samver 
Lypr, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Au- 
thor of ** The Ansyreeh and Ismaleeh.” 
London: Loxoman, Green, Loneman, and Roperrs. 





THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN 
HASTINGS. 
Now ready, Vols. I, to 1II., in 8vo., price 1/7, each, 


cloth, 

PEECHES of the MANAGERS and 
COUNSEL in the trial of WARREN HASTINGS. 
Edited by E. A. Bonn, Assistant-Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum. Printed for H.M.’s Station- 
ery Office, and published by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M,.’s Treasury, ‘To be completed 

in One more volume. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman,and Roperrs. 








In One thick Volume, post 8vo., price 12s. 6d. 
ee BOOK ; 
or Gleanings, Serious and Entertaining, in Prose 
and Verse, from the Scrap-Book of a Septuagena- 
rian. 
I. Religion ; Christianity ; 
Immortality ; Eternity ; 
Death; Life; Prayer. I. 
Education ; Schools ; School- 
masters. IIT. Woman ; Love ; 
Home ; Happiness ; Old Age ; 
Poets of Persia; Duties of 
Edited by Joun Hexry Freese, formerly a Mer- 
chant in London; now Director of the Collegiate Insti- 
tution at Nova Friburgo, Brazil, Author of the ** Com- 
mercial Class-Book,”’ &c. 
London : Lonemanx, Green, Lonomayn, and Roberts. 


ALL EDITIONS OF BYRON ARE INCOM- 
PLETE EXCEPT MR. MURRAY’S. 

Next Week, a New Edition, printed in a new and 
beautiful clear type, with an Engraving of Thor- 
waldsen’s Bust of the Poet. One Volume. Post 8vo. 
Price Six Shillings. 

ORD BYRON’S POETRY. 
and Copyright Edition, 

** Those who buy an edition of Lord Byron’s Works 
not published by Mr. Murray, buy an imperfect book. 
Eight years have yet to run before the copyright of the 
whole of his Poetry expires.”—Athenwum., 

** A model of a book.” —Notes and Queries. 

“The most complete and compact edition of Lord 
Byron’s poems ever published, As a companion for 
the traveller, or work of reference, nothing can be 
more valuable.”— Observer. 

The following Curar and Comptere Epirions are 

now ready, 

CHILDE HAROLD, Price SIXPENCE. 


With Portrait. 


Il. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price ONE SHIL- 


LING. With Portrait and Vignette Titles. 


1, 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price HALF-A- 
CROWN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


the Affluent. IV. England 
and the Two Napoleons. \V 
Apophthegms; Maxims; 
Thoughts; Fragments; Mis- 
cellanies. V1. United States 
of America and Brazil. 

















Complete 





Ready this day, 
( UR EXEMPLARS; Poor and Rich: 
being a Series of Biographical Sketches of Men 
and Women who have, by an extraordinary use of their 
opportunities, benefited their fellow-creatures, 
Edited by Marrnew Davenrorr Hitt, 
Recorder of Birmingham, 
With a Preface by Lord Brovenam, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HE PICTURE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 

A Series of EIGHTY FULL-PAGE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, with Descriptive Letterpress, 
Representing the Principal Events of English History, 
from the Earliest Period to the Reign of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Crown 4to, embellished wiapper, 6s.; cloth, 
extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Cassect, Perrer, and Garin, London and New York. 


Second Edition, now ready, in 2 vols. 28s. bound, 


N EMORIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD 
GAMBIER, G.C.B., with Original Letters 
from Lords Chatham, Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, 
Holland, Mr. Canning, &e, Edited from Family 
Papers, by Lady Cuarrerton, 
Hvrsr and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
— In post 8vo, price 2s. cloth, 
igs DESCRIBED by a 
UNITARIAN MINISTER: Reasons why I am 
a Unitarian. By the Rev. Joun R, Beanp, D.D. 
London: Simpkixn, MArswar, and Co, 


SPLENDID NEW BERALDIC WORK. 


ppereearer CRESTS of the FAMI- 

LIES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Compiled by James Farrparry, and Revised by 
Lavarnce Burrers, Seal Engraver to the Queen for 
Scotland. 

In 2 volumes, price 3/. 13s. 6d. Plain ; 4/. 4s. Tinted 
Plates; and large Paper Edition, fine India Proof 
Plates, 6/. lbs. 6d. 

This is by far the most beautiful and most complete 
work on the subject ever published in this country, and 
well merits a place in every gentleman’s library. It 
contains upwards of 2000 Engravings of Crests, Rega- 
lia, Crowns, Flags, &c., with a full Index of Names, 
Mottoes, Glossary, Xe. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas C. Jack; London: Hamriiron 
and Co, 








es 


MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1, 
TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. By WALTER 
THORNBURY, Author of *‘ Life in Spain.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. With 8 Illustrations, 
[Now ready, 


2. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 
HISTORY. To which are added, Extracts from a Journal kept during an Eastern Tour in the Years 
1856-57. By the Rev. G. S. DREW, Author of “* The Revealed Economy of Heaven and Earth.” 
‘* Scripture Studies,’ &c. Post 8vo. [Just ready, 

3. 

HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: Her Rise 
Her Greatness, and Her Civilization. By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple, Com: 
plete in 4 vols. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps.’ Price 2/. 16s, 


4. 
LAVINIA. By the Author of “ Doctor Antonio” and “ Lorenzo 


Benoni.” 3 vols. post 8yo, [On the 23a inst, 


5. 

LEGENDS FROM FAIRY LAND: or the History of Prince 
Glee and Prineess Trill. By HOLME LEE, Author of *‘ The Wortlebank Diary,” ‘* Kathie Brande.” 
&e. Foolseap 8yo. with 8 Illustrations by Sanderson. Price 3s, 6d. cloth. [Nearly ready, 

6. 

SHAKSPERE : His Birthplace and its Neighbourhood. By 
J.R. WISE. With Twenty-three Illustrations by W. J. Linton, Crown 8vo, Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt edges. [Nearly ready, 


EGYPT IN ITS BIBLICAL RELATIONS. By the Rev. J. 


FOULKES JGNES. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


8. 

THE WORTLEBANK DIARY AND SOME OLD STORIES 
FROM KATHIE BRANDE’S PORTFOLIO. By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Against Wind and 
Tide,” “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” Ke. 3 vols. Post 8vo, [Now ready. 

9. 

STORIES IN VERSE : being the Second Series of “ Homely 

Ballads for the Working Man’s Fireside.” By MARY®SEWELL. Post 8vo. Price 1s, eloth. 
[Just ready. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill, 





Early in December will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; 
OR, LIFE IN ICELAND AT THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 
By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





Now ready, 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 
Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
by J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Edinbargh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





In December, 
Uniform with “ Scotland and the Middle Ages.” 


\ IS OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY 
SKETCHES OF EARLY 8 SH HISTORY. 
By COSMO INNES, F.S.A, 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
In One Volume 8vo. 
1. THE CHURCH; ITS OLD ORGANIZATION, PAROCHIAL AND MONASTIC. 
2. UNIVERSITIES. 3. FAMILY HISTORY. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


— 





In December, 


NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT; 


OR, SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE, 
By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, 


Author of ** Work, and How to Do It.” 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 

— 
ftice of Josers 
blished by the 
County of 


London: Printed by Josern CLayron, of 265, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the 
Crayton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Pu 
aforesaid Josern Ciayrox, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
Middlesex.—Saturpay, lith November 1860, 
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